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Courses of Study and Text Books. 


By M. T. Andrews, Cincinnati. 


There has always been and always will be, a 
tendency to swing from one extreme to the other, 
in education as well as in any other calling, or 
walk in life. In education the reason is easily ap- 
parent. There has been no really serious study of 
the question in this country till within the last 
twenty-five years, and as yet no one of the so- 
called experts has been able to give us a satis- 
factory definition of education. 

Until we are able to take a broader view of the 
subject, and until real experts pass upon it, we 
shall be unable to define it. It is true, we have 
the idea and definitions of the old masters, and in 
these latter days we have had Colonel Parker, 
President Hall, Professor Dewey, and a score of 
others, yet we are still in the fog and darkness of 
an educational maze. 

A few years ago schoolmen thruout the country 
awoke to the fact that our work was pretty gen- 
erally unsatisfactory, and began to study the prob- 
lem with a view to remedying the defects. But 
few saw the real problem, and not all of these were 
willing to make the sacrifice that one would have 
to make, and martyrdom stared them in the face 
if they should proclaim a new gospel, and launch 
out into an unknown sea. Some few were settled 
in good positions in institutions broad enough in 
their conceptions of things, to permit investiga- 
tion ; but woe unto the school superintendent or 
principal, or even the teacher who should experi- 
ment! 

Preston W. Search, an Ohio man who has 
crossed the continent as a school superintendent, 
dared to proclaim a new doctrine, and was con- 
stantly reminded of the fact that the old was good 
enough, so while he preached he kept moving. I 
verily believe he has done a work that will live 
long after he is gone to the great beyond. There 
are others, but I mention him as an example from 
my own beloved state. — 


Most men who sought to remedy the defects 
worked along one of two lines, or perhaps both, — 
viz.: the course of study, or the text-book, as a 
consequence, courses of study are beginning to 
resemble in bulk, small dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias, and of making text books there is no end. 


Two years ago I was chairman of a committee 
to revise the course of study in our city, and after 
working nearly ten months on the revision, we 
brought forth a new course. During this whole 
time I stood alone for brevity and simplicity, with 
freedom for the teacher. After every teacher, 
every principal, the superintendent and the com- 
mittee had had a whack at it, I refused to put my 
name to the monstrosity. 

I made a collection of courses of study from 
“*Maine to California,’’ and I now wish I had kept 
them for an exhibit twenty-five years hence. From 
one western city I received nine or ten volumes, 
one covering each school month in the year. From 


two Eastern cities came large pamphlets on each 
subject to be taught in theschools. How any sane 
superintendent could permit such things to exist I 
can not understand. 

What could a real teacher do, when everything 
was marked out for her ?’’ No wonder that busi- 
ness men and school patrons complain of the 
work (?) done in the schools. 

In some cases the barest skeletons come to me, 
and while they were without ‘life and void, they 
were far ahead of the long tedious syllabi sent 
from the larger cities. Two of the best courses 
that came to my desk were from places unheard 
of, and from men unknown in the educational 
world. One was from a little five or six room 
school in the village of Groveport, near Columbus, 
Ohio, and the other from Streater, IIl., a mining 
town, with perhaps fifty teachers. 

In the first instance George C. Dieterich, a 
young man, a graduate of Ohio State university, 
was the superintendent. His course of study was 
really an outline with helpful suggestions, leaving 
the sensible teacher to do her work in the way 
that seemed best to her. At this writing Mr. 
Dieterich is principal of the high school at San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


In Streator, John A. Long, another Ohio man 
is at the helm. Mr. Long is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan university, and besides has spent much 
time in Chicago university, making careful study 
of educational problems. He is a modest man, 
who in the words of Josh Billings would not 
‘‘blow his own horn,”’ but he is a sane school 
man who knows how to make a course of study. 
I have said all these things without the consent 
of these gentlemen. If I have taken undue lib- 
erties they should speak, for in the words of the 
noble Brutus, “‘them have I offended.’’ 


The solution of the question does not lie in these 
directions by any means. Courses of study and 
text books are but small factors that will give an 
educational product worthy of this great country. 

Some years ago when Dr. R. G. Boone was 
superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, he pre- 
pared a course of study for the schools, under 
four heads, viz.: 1. Language. 2. Nature and Oc- 
cupation. 3. Number and Form. 4. History and 
Civics. 

To most minds this arrangement was ideal, and 
bid fair to revolutionize the making of courses 
of study ; but with his critics and advisers it was 
spoiled with details and came to grief. Instead 
of a suggestive course, the teachers cried out for 
a prescriptive course. 

To a body of real teachers, his was, and is to- 
day the sanest plan, in my judgment, that has 
appeared in any American city within the past 
quarter of a century. 

I have said that it came to grief, but it did not 
come tonaught. Thoughtful teachers are clinging 
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to it, and to my knowledge many summer schools 
have for the past two years been using his scheme 
of history and civics. 

“‘The world do move,’’ and another twenty-five 
years of agitation and investigation will shift the 
discussion from course of study and texts, to 
teacher and child, where it so rightly belongs. 

But few of the many things we have so long 
dwelt upon in our teaching, are worth the time 
and energy expended. Arithmetic in our ele- 
mentary schools has claimed far too much of our 
0 in the years gone by. No one is able to tell 
why. 

There are but few things in this subject worth 
spending the time over. When the boy can add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, and knows ‘‘ when 
to do it,’’ he has it all. If these things are prop- 
erly taught and at the right time, they should all 
be out of the way in the first six years of the 
child’s school life. Under proper conditions I 
have seen them done in less time than that. Why 
spend eight years in drill on that which is neither 
‘“meat nor drink,’ to the neglect of more im- 
portant things? 

There are but few principles in the English 
language that we can reasonably hope to fix in 
the minds of the youth, and yet we spend days, 
months and years drilling upon the dead and use- 
less matter of ‘‘ gender,’’ ‘‘ person,’’ ‘‘number,’’ 
and ‘‘case,’’ comparison of adjectives, and ad- 
verbs, with the conjugation of verbs. Give the 
child a fair notion of subject, predicate, objecrive, 
and possessive forms, a few forms of verbs, and 
then spend the time in the use of his mother 
tongue. Itis by use, and by use alone, that he 
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will ever gain command of the language. 

The same reasoning will hold good concerning 
geography, history, and kindred subjects in school. 
We have taught the words of the book so long 
that we have forgotten to try the wings of the 
fledglings. How many children have ever seen 
the new moon, or can tell you its shape or loca- 
tion? Or how many can tell you anything of the 
thousand and one every day common occurrences 
about us? 

About three-fourths of the material found in 
our text-books is waste matter-padding. But 
until a better day shall dawn we must have text- 
books. Somehow, there has grown up a notion 
that arithmetics must have about two hundred 
and fifty pages, grammars one hundred and ninety- 
seven pages, and, since the Spanish-American war, 
the geographies and histories must be exceedingly 
large. But the fact remains that a very small 
book of fifty pages can be made to carry all the 
information on any one of these subjects, that 
should go into the hands of boys and girls before 
the high school. 

After all the book publisher and the book seller 
do not harm our children half so much as they 
might, for children can absorb only a certain 
quantity, and that ends the story. 

Again, I repeat, the whole problem comes to 
the teacher, and child. Garfield was right when 
he said, ‘‘Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
with a student on the other, constituted a univer- 
sity. But this question I will leave for a future 
paper. 

M. T. ANDREWS, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Why I am Glad I am a (a) Boy (b) Girl ? 


By John L. Shroy, Supervising Principal, Whitehall School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some time ago I asked the boys of my school to 
write out reasons why they were glad they were 
boys and the girls to give reasons why they were 
glad they were girls. The answers are both inter- 
esting and amusing. It is especially interesting 
to note how the outlook of the pupils ¢hanges as 
they advance through the grades, from the amuse- 
ments of childhood to the higher duties of ap- 
proaching manhood and womanhood. 

The work was given as an exercise in composi- 
tion and was finished in ten minutes. 


Second Grade Boys. 


1 am glad I am a boy, because | am stronger than a girl. 
When I get big I will work ina mill. I am glad because we 
have fun. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can play ball. Ican swim. 
I can play football. I can fight. 

I like to be a boy, because I think they are better. I am 
glad I am a boy, becaune I can swim. I can drive horse. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can smoke when I’m a 
man, and a girl can’t. I am glad, because I am not afraid 
of a cow when he is after me. Boys can swim, and girls 
can’t. Boys can climb a pole and a girl can’t. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can play. 
scared of girls. 

I am glad, because a boy can have fun. I am glad, be- 
cause a boy can do things that a girl cannot. The boys can 
do hard work when the girls cannot. I can drive a horse. I 
have a goat. : 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can play, Boys are 
stronger than girls. Boys can run faster than girls. Girls 
can’t play football or rugby. 

I am glad to be a boy, because boys is stronger than girls. 
Boys is not a-scared of girls. We can play ball. A boy can 
drive a horse and a girl can’t. 

I like to be a boy, because girls can’t have as much fun as 
us. Boys are stronger than girls. Girls cannot do so many 
things as boys. I am glad I am a boy, because girls play 


I am not a 


with dolls and we don’t. 





I like to be a boy, because I think they are better. I can 
drive a horse. I can swim. Iam stronger than girls. I 
can fight. A boycan catch a bird and a girl cannot. A girl 
s afraid of an elephant and a boy ante. 


I am glad Iam a boy, because I can play baseball. 
stronger than some girls. I don’t like to wash dishes. 
glad I am a boy, because I can wear pance. 


I am glad I am a boy, because I am not afraid. I can play 
baseball. I am stronger than girls. I am glad I am a boy, 
because I will soon be a man. 


I am glad I am a boy, because I can play baseball. I can 
hop wagons. I cansaw wood. I am stronger than a girl. 


I am glad I am a boy, because I can have fun with boys. 
I am glad because some girl was afraid, and some boy was 
clapping hand when his and her house was on fire. Some 
girls was afraid to dance with a boy. 


I am glad I am a boy, because when I get big I will work 
inamill. I can do things that a girl cannot do. I am glad 
because they are afraid of things. I am glad I am a boy, be- 
cause they are better and girls. 4 


Second-Grade Girls. 


I am glad I am a girl, because I can be a dressmaker. I 
can be a school teacher. I can help my mother. I can play 
house. Sometimes I can do more than boys. 

I am glad I am a girl, because my are good; because the 
girt works for mother. Boys are bad. 

I am glad I am a girl, because I can dance. 
with dolls. I can play jacks. I can play house. 

I am glad I am a girl, because I can wash, play with my 
dolls. Ican jump rope. I can play with my Tiles. I can 
be a teacher. 

I am glad I am a girl, because a girl is not afraid at night; 
because girls dance. Girls are stronger. 

I am glad I am a girl, because I wear dresses. 
with my doll. I can help my mother, 
play jacks. 

I am glad I am a girl, because I can plry with a doll. I 
can have long hair. I am not afraid. 

I am glad I am a girl, because I wear dresses. 


Iam 
Iam 


I can play 


I can play 
I can jump rope and 


I can play 
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with dolls. I can play jacks. I can play house. I can play 
with dishes. : 

I am glad I am a girl, because I can play with dolls. I 
can play in the grass. I can have long hair. I am glad I 
am a girl, because I cannot be afraid. <i et 

I am glad I am a girl, because I can play with the doll. 
Boys can like the girls. 

_ Tam eg I am a girl, because I can play withdolls. Grils 
is afraid of some things. Boys can lift more than girls. 


Third-Grade Boys. 


I am glad I am a boy, because I have a good much fun. I 
can climb a tree and a girl can’t. I can play football, base- 
ball, and shinny. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can climb a tree. A boy 
can play peggy and shinny; and a boy wears a sweater. 

I am gladI am a boy to work in a mill and make mouey. I 
can play baseball and football. I can make pigeon boxes, 
and a girlcan’t. I can make houses when I am big, I can 
jump over fence and girls can’t. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can play mar dles, ball and 
peggy. I can play policeman and leap frog. 

I am glad Iam a boy, because a boy don’t have to work as 
hard as a girl. I can have more fun than girls. Boys can 
play fire engines, and in winter the boys go out cleaning pa- 
ments off and girls do not. 

I am gladI am a boy, because I can play marbles, base- 
ball. [can go in swimming. I can spin a top and play 
Duck on Davy. 

I am glad I am a boy, because boys can play marbles and 
baseball. They can turn cart wheels and girls cannot. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can carry coal from th® 
og Ican drive a horse. I can play football and base- 

a 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can play marbles and base- 
ball. Boys can peggy. Boys can learn to principal. 

I am glad Iam a ae because I can drive my father’s 
horse. <A boy can be the President of United State. 


Foufth-Grade Boys. 


I am glad I am a boy, because boys can become President, 
and can be high officers; A boy can be aking. A boy can 
be a janitor. 

lam glad that I am a boy, because a boy can swim and a 
girl cant. We can play peggie and a girl can’t. We can 
play baseball and a girl can’t. I am glad I can’t play jacks. 

I’m glad I am a boy, because I can play football, baseball, 
policeman, prisoners’ base, knock-down jack, leap frog, and 
can go in swimming. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can spin a whip top, also 
a cord top. Boys can become great men. They can play 
marble and football. 

I can be a doctor when I amaman. I can play rugby. I 
can play basketball. 

I can play baseball and swim in the summer time. We 
can spin tops and play marbles. We can flya kite in the air. 

I am glad I am a boy, because I can work. I can help my 
mother, I can play horse with my brother. 

A boy can jump fences. A ,boy can swim; he can play 
marbles and baseball. 

Iam gladlama boy, because a boy when he grows smart 
he can be President; because a boy when he grows up can 
be a sea-captain. A boy can be a prize fighter. 

Boys can play baseball and football; Boys can become 
great men like Lincoln and Washington. Boys can swim 
and piay marbles. 

Boys can become a surveyor. A boy can become a great 
man. I can learn whileI am young. I can play leap frog. 
I can elect for President or council when I’m a man. 

I can stand cold better than a girl to stay out skating. I 
don’t take trouble as hard as a girl. I don’t get frightened 
as easy asa girl. I can goin toswim. I can play marbles. 

I am glad I am a boy, because a boy can be President. A 
boy can be a government under which he is governed. I can 
play any kind of athletic games. 


Third-Grade Girls. 


I am pe I am a girl, because I can have fun with my 
dolls and coaches. I can play jumpy the rope. I can play 
jacks. The girls en cook, but the boys can’t. 

The girls can sow and the boys cannot. The boys are 
worse than the girls. A girl can have long hair and a boy 
cannot. 

I am glad I am a girl because a girl can help her mother. 
A girl can dress-make and a boy can not. The girls do not 
get into so much mischief as the boys. The girls go out 
sledding and the boys pull them. 

The girls have fun playing with dalls. The girls can have 
fun playing ring. The girls can play with babies. The 
girls have coaches to play with. 
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I am glad I am a girl sol won’t have to playrugby. I can 
sew and play house. I can learn to cook. 

The reason I am glad I am a girl I can play many a thing 
that a boy cannot play. I can make many a thing that a 
boy can’t make. I can play house. I can make clothes. I 
can go skating too. 

The girls can jump and the boys can’t. The girls can play 
se The girls can be a sewing teacher and the boys 
can’t. 

The girls have doll baby’s, and the boys don’t. The girls 
can make doll dresses and the boys can not. Girls play ring 
and jump rope, the boys don’t. 

I am glad I am agirl because I can sew good and boys can 
not. I can play hopscotch. The boys can work when they 
are a man and girls can not. 

Iam gladIam a girl because in winter time girls can 
dress warmer than boys. Some boys have to work when 
they are young and the girls don’t. 


Fourth Grade Girls. 


_1 am glad I am a girl because I don’t get wippins at home 
like some boys do. I am glad I am a girl because I could 
not bea boy. I can knit, wash and jumprope. 

I am glad I am a girl because girls can play with dolls, 
and coaches, and boys cannot. Girls can play jacks, too. 
Sometimes girls who have dishes ean play with them, but 
boys cannot. If any girl has a tricycle, she can ride it, but 
boys cannot. When a music man comes along the girls 
dance, but the boys can not. 

I am glad I am a girl because I can sew and wash dishes, 
and help my mother when she is not feeling well. I can 
learn to dance and have pretty dresses. I can play with my 
dolls and play tea party. 

Iam poe am a girl because I can sew and do house 
work. I can play jumping rope and knit. I am glad I am 
a girl because I can’t be a boy. 


Fifth Grade Boys. 


I am glad I am a boy so as I can be marriedand work hard 
for my wife, and be a dutiful husband. I can play baseball 
and be an all round athlete. I can be useful to my parents 
and be a dutiful son. I can bea student at college, and be 
useful to my country as a soldier or in any other way. 

I would rather be a boy than a girl because the boy can 
play while the girls work. Boys can get better positions than 
girls. I canrun errands for my mother. Boys can learn 
trades and the girls can not. 

I am glad I am a boy because I can do more hard work 
than a girl can. Girls cannot shovel coal and chop wood like 
a boy. Boys do not tell tales like a girl. 

I am glad I am a boy because I do not have to stay 
at home and watch the house. I do not have to stay 
in on wet days. I can go to work soon and help my 
mother along. I can havemore fun in summer and winter. 

I am glad I am a boy because I do not have to help to clean 
the house like girls. I can go to the river and swim and 
girls can’t. Girls get cold easy, and I keep warm. I can 
have more pleasures than the girls: they have not got any 
time to go to pleasures. 

I am glad I am a boy because a boy can run faster than 
agirl. Boys can jump and climbfences. We can play foot- 
ball and a girl can’t. Iam gladI am a boy because when I 
was born I was a boy. 

I would rather be a boy because I can skate faster than 
girls and shoot a gun. I can ride a horse, wrestle with the 
boys, play with a punching bag and box with gloves. I can 
ride in a express wagon. 

I am glad I am a boy because when my mother gets old I 
can earn money for her. I don’t have to sew and wash 
dishes, nor scrub floors. Boys can have a chance to be presi- 
dent some day if they work when they are young. I don’t 
have to stop playing all the time because my hair’s come 
down. Boys can go hunting after buffaloes and play foot- 
ball and all the rough games. I am not as particular as 
girls. I have a better appetite around Thanksgiving. 

I’m glad Iam a boy because I can sled, skate, and have 
other pleasures that some others can not do. 1 can swim 
and spin whip and cord tops, and many girls never do 
that. Sometimes I will go to the woods, and climb trees, 
hunt nuts with aclub. Every spring we go to some swampy 

lace and cut off a limb of a willow tree and make a whistle. 
ont summer as I was about to dive into the water of the 
bath house, I was pushed over, and as | could swim I did not 
get drown. 

I am glad I am a boy because I can learn to run an engine 
and can play fireman and police. 

I am glad I am a boy because I do not have to do so much 
work around the house, and that gives me plenty of time to 
play. We can play quates, base-ball, shinny and marbles, 
and we can climb trees after nests and leaves. The cats 
and dogs don’t lihe us because we stone them, nor the birds 
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because we shoot them. We also fight because we get 
angry at another boy, and tie a wire across the street, and 
trip the first fellow that comes along. We play hide and 
seek in the dark, and cops, and pick apples, pears, and cher- 
ries, with a ladder put in the top of the trees. 


I have a good many reasons why I am glad I ama boy. 
When a girl begins to hammer nails in a box they are sure to 
hurt their fingers, while the boys can knock it right in. The 
boys play ball while a girl could not if she tried. The boys 
have the most fun in wrestling and running and jumping. 
Some girls can jump and run, but not as good as boys, and 
wrestling, they are ignorant of that. When the girls get 
into a fight it’s with their finger nails they fight while the 
boys do it with their fists. Playing jacks and jumping rope 
the boys can do easily, but it is too trying to them. 

Iam glad I am a boy because in summer I like to go and 
bathe in the water and play ball. A girl misses all the fun 
in summer, and when you area boy you can work and earn 
some money in vacation, but a girl has to wait until she is 
about sixteen years until she can work and will not earn as 
much as a boy. I can drive a horse. Girls are afraid to 
drive. 


Fifth Grade Girls. 


I’m glad I am a girl because girls can have good times. 

Girls are always more tidy and clean than boys; boys 
always play with snowballs, and always get into scrapes, 
and fights, and girls never do such things. 


Girls have easier work than boys. Girls only have to wash 
dishes, while boys have to bring coal and wood in. Girls 
never get scoldings like boys. Boys get good whippings for 
not minding at home. Girls are always good, and never get 
scolded. Girls dress nicer than boys. Their mother gets 
them silk and lace dresses, and boys have shy looking coats, 
and big, clumsy shoes. Girls play more particular than 
boys. Boys climb trees and tear themselves to pieces, and 
girls never get tore up like that, so that’s why I like to be 
a girl. 

I can play with dolls and make clothes for them. I can 
play with dishes and have things to eat. I can have fine 
dresses and go to parties. I am not so much trouble as 
boys. 

I can clean house, sew, cook, sweep, scrub,.and wash. I 
can have light colored dresses and I don’t have to go out in 
the rain to the store as boys do. Boys have to sell news- 
papers, and I don’t. I can help my mother. Boys smoke, 
chew, and are put in prison sooner than girls. Some boys 
are dirty, rough, and not proud about their skin, and.mostly 
girls are clean. 


I think we have nicer things to play with than boys. We 
do not get into so much trouble as boys. I can play that I 
am a teacher. I can play with dolls and jacks, and knitting, 
and play with my dishes, and boys do not play with them. 


I can bake bread. I can cook dinner. I can be an aunt. 
I am of some useat home. Boys disobey at home and quarrel. 

I can’t be nothing else. When the girls go away on the 
cars, the boys have to pay the way. I can wear nicer 
dresses, and have more things than a boy. 

I am glad I am a girl because girls can have long hair. I 
can study my lessons that my teacher gives me. 

I am glad that Iam a girl because Ican play and be merry 
and happy better thana boy. Because some of the boys are 
bader than some of the girls. Because some boys have a 
very bad temper, and girls have not. Because some boys 
are very rude, and rough, and dirty, and usually the girls 
look sweet and nice. Some of the boys tell many tales, that 
is the reason I like to be a girl. 

I am glad I am a girl because girls can be good when they 
go to any place, and boys are always in mischief. 

I am glad I am a girl because I can have long hair, brace- 
lets, pretty ribbons, and breast-pins, and boys can not have 
things like that. I can learn tu be a school teacher, a dress- 
maker, or can learn to trim hats, and a boy can not learn to 
do such things as that. 

Iam glad I am a girl because girls do not have to run to 
the barber’s every week to get a shave and a hair-cut, and 
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girls do not have to comb their hair in the afternoon before 
they go to school. 

I am glad I am a girl because girls can have fancy hats, 
and fancy dresses, while boys only have caps and stiff 


hats. Girls always have the best show anyway, they always 
get first while the boys have to wait. Boys are rough and 
fight, while girls are mild and gentle, and we speak kind to 
our playmates. 

I am glad I am a girl because when my clothes get torn I 
can mend them, and I never have to remember to brush back 
my hair in the afternoon. 

I am glad I am a girl so that I can mind the baby. My 
mother thinks boys are a nousense. I can sing when I am 
working around the house, and mother thinks I can do her 
work very well when she is sick. 

I am gladI am a girl because I think people like little 
girls better than boys because they are so rough. I am glad 
I don’t have to play with these rough boys. I can play with 
dolls, wear pretty dresses and look nice. 

I’m glad I am a gir! because on a hot summer’s day I can 
go and sit under the shady trees, and hear the birds sing, 
and can go to school, and have a good education. 


Sixth Grade Boys. 

I am glad I am a boy because, 

If girls tumbled around the way we do, they wouldn’t have 
a whole bone in their bodies. 

Boys can play baseball,—girls cannot swing the bat, nor 
pitch the ball like the boys. 

Boys do not like, doll babies. Girls are always making 
believe their doll babies are sick, and sewing new dresses 
and everything else. 

Girls cannot play shinny. 

Girls don’t whistle either. 
hear them. 

Boys don’t have to wash dishes, and mind the baby. 

A boy don’t have to wear dresses, and can swim, and climb. 

I can drive a horse, and use a rifle with ease. 

I can help my mother. 

I can play ‘‘tickly bender,’’ suck raw eggs, make ‘‘ burny”’ 
fires, and play ‘‘ Prisoner’s Base.’’ 

Boys do not have to scrub the steps and porches, scour 
knives and spoons. They do not have to wash dishes. Boys 
can comb their own hair, they don’t have to wait for their 
mother tocombitforthem. Boys can dress their own selves. 

I think girls do not have as much fun. 

Girls run away when they see a snake put out his tongue. 
A boy gets a rock and kills him. 

F do not have to wear dresses. 

I can play marbles, fly kites in summer, and in winter 
slide, and have snow ball fights. 

Girls-have to wash steps on Saturdays, when boys play 
base-ball. 

Girls have to wheel baby coaches, and we do not. 

Girls are cowards, they even run when they see a mouse. 

Boys always like to climb trees, and put up swings at 
picnics. 

Boys do not have to sew and darn stockings. 

A boy knows more tricks than girls. 

I can shoot a gun, and girls run from a gun. 

I can’t see any fun in jumping rope, and playing hop-scotch. 

A boy can beat a girl running, skating, and in outdoor 
sports, and can knock her out in sparring. 

A girl can not swim. 

Boys are stronger than girls, and can be good working 
men when they grow up, and earn more money than girls. 

Girls are afraid to slide, and get nervous. 

Sixth Grade Girls. 

I am glad I ama girl because, 

I can help my mother when she is tired. 

I can learn to be a nurse, and take care of the sick. 

I can help the poor. I can read to sick girls that can not 
go out and are blind. 

I can dress-make and play with dolls. 

I do not want a rough face, and a mustache. 

* The girls wear nice dresses. 
Instead of going out to work, I can werk at home. 


Some do, but don’t let the boys 
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I don’t like boys. 

Boys can’t play with dolls. 

Boys have short hair. I think long hair is much nicer. 

Girls don’t have to bother with politics. 

Girls are good, and have more playthings than boys. 

We can make dresses and the boys can’t. 

I can play jacks. I can learn making millinery. 

Boys earn the living, and girls live on the earnings. 

Girls mostly look prettier than boys, and have nice hair 
and pretty dresses. 

I have hair to comb and curl, and my dresses are trimmed 
with ribbon and lace. 

I am not so rough and rude as a boy. 

I like to do housework. 

Girls do not have to raise a mustache, and donot wear out 
so many clothes. 

The girls are mostly the ones that do not have to work in 
a mill. 

Sometimes girls get more education than boys. 

Girls get more jewelry than boys because they have more 
use for it. 

The people say that the boys generally have dirty hands. 

Girls wear the fanciest clothes. 

A girl always gets her dresses made in style,—a boy don’t. 

When I grow up to be a lady I do not have to go to war. 

I can learn to be a school teacher, or a type-writer. 

In the school, all the noise that is made is blamed on the 
boys. 

The girls are generally better than boys. 

Some girls take more interest in religion. 

Girls are smarter than boys, and people like girls rather 
than boys. 

Girls get nice dresses to wear while boys only get jackets, 
and pants, and other small articles. 

Some boys play truant, and the girls do not. 

When the girls get mad they don’t hurt each other fight- 
ing, and the boys do. 

I am glad I am a girl because I can’t be a boy. 

When I grow up I will not have a beard. 


Seventh Grade Boys, 


Iam glad I am a boy because, 
I don’t have housework to do on holidays, 
I can vote some day, and go to war, and work when needed. 
I would have to be one whether I wanted to be one or not. 
A boy or man runs a better chance of gettiag a high posi- 
tion. 
Boys vote and girls cannot. 
Boys are often called on to do errands, and I am glad to 
help anyone. 
There’ll be a time perhaps when I’ll wish I was a boy. 
A girl has to get the meals ready when her mother is sick. 
I don’t have to sew things when they get torn. 
A boy can go and run around, and a girl has to stay in the 
house, and wash dishes, and help her mother with her work. 
A boy can have a chance in the United States for presi- 
dent, or senator, or some high office. 
A boy will some day help to make the laws by which he is 
governed. 
A boy can serve his country in time of war. 
Boys do not have to change their clothing as many times 
as girls do. 
A boy can become president, but a girl can not. 
A boy can have one suit of clothes, but a girl has to be 
always changing. 
Boys do not have to have their hair plated every morning. 
Girls can not play rugby. They are afraid of getting hurt. 
When girls go fishing they are afraid of an eel. They 
think it is a snake. 
; When girls wash their hair they must sit by the fire till it 
‘ dries. 
Boys can go after rabbits with the men, but girls ean not. 
Girls can’t do things as well, and make things shine as 
well as boys. 
Boys can go to more places, and enjoy more pleasures, than 
girls. We never hear of women making any great invention 
for the use of the public, and we, being boys, will become 
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men, and if we have money and thought we can make use- 
ful inventions. They can become soldiers, or sailors, and 
render some great service to our country. 

Seventh Grade Girls. 

TI‘am glad I am a girl because, 

Girls do not have to work as hard as boys in some cases. 

Girls take more care in their work than boys, and if I was 
a boy I would be as careless as the boys. : 

If a girl is out with a boy, and they go on the cars, the 
boy has to see to the carfare, and a girl does not. 

Boys are very rough and full of mischief. 

A girl is of great use to her mother. 

It is what God created me to be. 

When there is a war the women stay at home, and have 
quietness, whereas men have to go and fight for their country, 
altho women can go as nurses for the sick. 

I can help at home, and be useful in the sick room. 

Boys are so rough. 

Girls do not smoke. 

I can work, and help keep my home clean and tidy. 

Boys are rough, and some are bad. 

Boys ace out on the street too much. 

Girls don’t have to chop wood, and do other chores. 

Weare not getting into trouble, and mischief as a boy does. 

We can do things better than a boy can. When a girl 
goes out the boy is expected to pull her upon the sled. 

Girls can do many things that boys will not do. Boys, 
generally, if they have sisters at home, think they can do 
everything to help their mothers, and the boys do not help 
their sisters very much, and so save them some work. Girls 


usually try to study, or do what is given them, while some 
boys do not think it is worth while. 


Eighth Grade Boys. 

I am glad I am a boy because, 

A boy has a chance of having a wealthy position as presi- 
dent of the United States. 

A boy can gain honor and fame quickly. 

He stands a chance of being a great, heroic man. 

He might be an ambassador. 

Boys can play football, baseball, and go skating, and 
swimming. 

A boy can some day run a large business house. 

A boy can become a lawyer, or an officer in the army or 


navy. 
BPR 


Finances of French Education. 


The general budget of France, as given in the financial 
statement for 1904-5, is 3,623,653,765 frances, or considerably 
more than $722,000,000. Of this total more than $47,000,000 
is classified under the department of public instruction. 

The most interesting items in the detailed list of the 
year’s expenditures are: Awards to scientists and literary 
men, $34,400; grants to various learned societies, $18,600; to 
the support of travels and missions, scientific and literary, 
$6,900; maintenance of the national library, $54,830; national 
school for boys, $866,212; national school for girls, $242,800; 
secondary education, ,969; maintenance of elementary 
school buildings, $1,700,000; maintenance of secondary school 
buildings, $458,700. The remaining portion of the total ex- 
= is for the most part in salaries of the minister of 

ucation and his staff in the central office, and of the staffs 
of the universities and subordinate departments.—The Sun. 


BP 


School Tax in Chicago. 


_ The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that the school 
inspectors of a city may bring a suit in paar d to recover 
school taxes raise — territory annexed to thecity. They 
may also determine the legal effect of the annexation so 
far as it concerns the public schools in the annexed ter- 


ritory. 

Wineovers special charter city adopts the city and vil- 
lage act, the provisions of the special charter are only 
superseded in so far as they are in conflict with the general 
law. Thus the provisions of the charter with reference to 
schools are not affected 7 the incorporation of the city un- 
der the general law, but the control and management of the 
schools of the city remain under the direction of the board 
of inspectors as before. 

Therefore, under the provisions of tue charter the power 
and jurisdiction of the board of school inspectors was ex- 
tended by annexation proceedings, under which a village be- 
came attached to the city, so as to include annexed terri- 
tory, even tho it was in a different township altogether. 
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High School English III.* 


II LIST OF BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FIRST YEAR 

Whittier. Snow Bound 

Lamb. Tales of Shakspere 

Hawthorne. Wonder Book 

Hawthorne. Tanglewood Tales 

Kipling. Jungle Book No. 1 

Kipling. Jungle Book No, 2 

Austen. Betty Alden 

Burroughs. Sharp Eyes 

Franklin. Autobiography of Franklin 

10 Hughes. Tom Brown at Rugby 

11 Aldrich. Story of a Bad Boy 

12 Dickens. Nicholas Nickleby 

13 Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 

14 Webster. Bunker Hill Speeches 

15 Irving. Sketch Book 

16 Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Farewell Address, 
and Lincoln’s Inaugural and Gettysburg Speech 

17 Hale. Man Without a Country 

18 Dodge. Hans Brinker 

19 Scott. Ivanhoe 

20 Scott. Quentin Durward 

21 Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside Inn 

22 Grinnell. The Story of the Indian 

23 Jewett. Tales of New England 

24 Warner. Being a Boy 

25 Shakspere. Merchant of Venice 

26 Allen. The Choir Invisible 

27 Irving-Fiske. Life of Washington 

28 D’Amicis. Cuore 

29 McDonald. Back of the North Wind 

30 Macaulay’s or Chesterfield’s Letters 


SECOND YEAR 


Vision of Sir Launfal 
Lady of the Lake 
Marmion 


WONDoP whe 


1 Lowell. 

2 Scott. 

3 Scott. 

4 Browning, Mrs. Lyrics and Sonnets (‘‘Cry of the 
Children’’) 

5 The Lake Poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 

6 Shakspere. Julius Caesar 

7 Pope. Translations from the Iliad (Books I, VI, XXII, 

XXIV 
8 
9 


Cooper. Last of the Mohicans 
Irving. Talesofa Traveler. 
10 Fiske. The War of Independence 
11 Kaufmann. Young Folk’s Plutarch 
12 Plato. Apology of Socrates 
13 Warner. Back Log Studies 
14 Griffis. Brave Little Holland 
15 Froude. Julius Caesar. 
16 Miller, Olive T. Little People of Asia 
17 Hale. Bulfinch’s Mythology 
18 Hawthorne. Twice Told Tales 
19 Muloch. John Halifax 
20 Seott. Kenilworth 
21 Dickens. Tale of Two Cities 
22 Brown, John, Dr. Rab and His Friends 
23 Preston & Dodge. The Private Life of the Romans 
24 Roosevelt & Lodge. Hero Talesfrom American History 
25 Chester. Girls and Women 
26 Rolfe. Shakspere the Boy 
28 Stockton. Rudder Grange Stories 
29 Eggleston. The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
30 Roosevelt. Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail 


THIRD YEAR 


1 Shakspere. Richard II 
2 Shakspere. Twelfth Night 
3 Shakspere. Macbeth 
4 Irving. Legends of the Alhambra 
5 Eliot. Silas Marner 
6 Lowell & Arnold, Matthew. Critical Essays 
7 Wendell Phillips. Lectures and Speeches 
8 Henty, C. A. Wulf the Saxon 
9 Fiske. Political Ideas 
10 Henty. The Young Carthaginian 
11 Kingsley. The Roman and the Teuton 
12 Milton. Minor Poems 
13 Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield 
14 Emerson. Essay on Friendship 
15 Stevenson. Kidnapped 
16 Hawthorne. Our 6 d Home 
17 Craddock. Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain 
18 Dickens. Denker & Son 
19 Winthrop. John Brent 
20 Blackmore. Lorna Doone 
21 Milton. Paradise Lost (books I, II) 
23 Curtis. Prue and I 
24 Thackeray. The Newcombs 
25 Holmes. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
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26 Ebers. 
27 Macaulay. Lord Clive 


Uarda 


28 Wallace. Ben Hur 

Dryden. Palamon and Arcite ; 

Church. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero 
FOURTH YEAR 


Shakspere. Hamlet . 

Addison. Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in ‘‘The Spec- 
tator.’’ 

Fiske. Critical Period of American History 

Bryce. American Commonwealth (abridged) 

Carlyle. Essay on Burns (and Poems) 

Mackenzie. Nineteenth Century 

Gaskell. Life of Charlotte Bronte 

Schurz. Abraham Lincoln 

Riis. How the Other Half Lives 

10 Black. Judith Shakspere 

11 Ebers. Egyptian Princess 

12 Fiske. The Destiny of Man 

13 Macaulay. Warren Hastings 

14 Thackeray. Henry Esmond 

15 Tennyson. Princess 

16 Austen. Pride and Prejudice 

17 Hawthorne. Marble Faun 

18 Dickens. David Copperfield 

20 Coleridge. Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

21 Winter. Shakspere’s England 

22 Ruskin. Sesame and Lilies 

23 Spencer. On Style (part 1) , ; 

24 Burke. Speech on Conciliation with America 

25 Emerson. Conduct of Life 

26 Macaulay. Milton and Addison 

27 Thoreau. Walden 

28 Warner. My Summer in a Garden 

29 Emerson. Essay on Manners 

30 Eliot. Romola 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


This syllabus has been prepared for such stu- 
dents as desire a more exact and complete knowl- 
edge of the principles of English grammar than 
can be gained from the prescribed four year course 
in English. The examination will be adapted to 
the capacity of students in the third or fourth year 
of the high school and will be based upon the fol- 
lowing outline of topics as treated in the best 
standard text-books on this subject: 

1 Analysis and classification of sentences; func- 
tions of word, phrase, and clause elements; subdi- 
vision, inflection, and syntax of the parts of speech. 

2 The use of grammatical analysis for the pur- 
pose of elucidating obscure or complex construc- 
tions. Such exercises in interpretation may be 
given incidentally in connection with the reading 
of masterpieces, but they should be given also in 
connection with the study of literary material 
selected for this special purpose. 

3 The classification of the common errors of 
written and spoken language and their correction 
by the student thru the application of the rules 
of grammar. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

This outline of study has been prepared to sup- 
plement the regular instruction in English and is 
designed for the fourth year. It includes the 
history of English literature from its beginnings in 
Saxon times to the present day, the history of 
American literature, and the more important 
phases of the development of English vocabulary 
and idiom. In the study of the history of litera- 
ture, emphasis should be laid upon prominent 
movements and tendencies. Such movements 
should be shown to be related, either as cause or 
as effect, to important changes in national con- 
ditions and ideals. Especial attention should be 
given to premonitory indications of new tendencies 
in letters or in life. One author in each period 
should be selected as typical of some tendency, 
and writers of similar characteristics should be 
grouped about him. Traits noted in his works 
should be noted in theirs, as well as in the work 
of authors preceding or following. The absence of 
certain traits may be no less significant. The de- 
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tails of the author’s life should be studied only in 
so far as they make clear the exact nature of his 
accomplishment and the personal characteristics 
and external conditions that account for it. 

The student should beled to apply what he learns 
in this course to the books that he has previously 
studied. He should be enabled to place them in 
true historical perspective and in proper relation- 
ship to each other and to other works of literature. 
Additional reading should be undertaken both to 
widen this field and to intensify impressions. In 


so far as is practicable, the student should read - 


from each author, not merely about him. He 
should rather be helped to perceive characteristics 
for himself than asked to accept them from text- 
book or teacher. 

Some suitable text-book in the history of English 
literature should be in use, supplemented by a 
small library including the better known works of 
general literature, selected prose and verse, works 
of criticism and of social history, and larger works 
upor the history of literature, English, American, 
and foreign, and upon the history of the English 
language. 

This course should be closely articulated with 
that carried out in accordance with the general 
suggestions made in the regular syllabus. To the 
extent that such offer suitable material, the books 
for supplementary reading should be chosen from 
those given in the uniform college entrance re- 
quirements. 

SLE 


Improvements in a High School Course. 


In his report to Superintendent Foos, of the 
Reading, Pa., schools, Principal Birch of the boys’ 
high school points out several changes that have 
taken place in the courses of study during the 
past year, which he considers decided improve- 
ments. They are as follows: (1) devoting less 
time to civics in the first year; (2) making me- 
chanical drawing a regular study in the third and 
fourth years; (3) permitting the commercial pupils 
to elect between mathematics and science, in the 
last two years; (4) the increased elasticity of the 
fourth year. 

Principal Birch has noticed several points ef weak- 
ness which he enumerates thus: (1) commercial 
geography in order to prove beneficial should be 
placed further on in the course, and some other 
study should be substituted for it in the first year; 
(2) if it were possible, a year and a half should be 
devoted to history (Grecian. Roman, medieval, 
and modern), instead of only one year; (3) more 
time might profitably be given to zoology and 
geology, likewise to chemistry in the fourth year. 

The graduating class of the school this year 
numbered thirty-five, of whom fourteen will enter 
college in the fall; one going to Princeton, three 
to the University of Pennsylvania, four to Lehigh, 
one to Lafayette, one to State college, and three 
are undecided. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Victoria y Otros Cuentos, por Julia de Asensi, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Edgar S. Ingraham, Ph. D., assis- 
tant protessor of Romance languages in Ohio State university. 
—This little collection of stories in Spanish is intended to 
furnish easy and interesting material for early reading. 
Thestories are largely narrative, and are written in a clear, 
simple style which is almost wholly free from involved and 
difficult constructions. The vocabulary is comparatively 
small and contains, for the most part, only common words. 
(D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. Price, 50 cents.) 


Specimen Letters, edited by Albert S. Cook, professor in 
Yale university, is a book that will teach letter writing 
effectively. It is also a gem in a literary way. Some of 
those who furnish specimens of the epistolary art are Addi- 
son, Lady Montague, Swift, Gray, Franklin, Cowper, Southey, 
Lamb, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Hood, Longfellow, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Lincoln, Stevenson, Emerson, Lowell, and 
others. The reader gets familiar and entertaining letters by 
many writers in a variety of styles. The novice can see 
how trivial matters are invested with grace and charm, and 
perhaps learn to imitate the ease and naturalness of the 
masters of epistolary style. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 
Mailing price, 65 cents.) 


Winnowings for Washington’s Birthday, by Agnes Maw- 
son.—This book is No. 2 of the Winnowings Series. It con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Washington adapted from 
Cyrus R. Edmonds; selections from Washington’s letters, 
speeches, and addresses, and from Washington’s rules of civ- 
ility; beautiful thoughts about Washington in prose and 
verse, by noted people of different nations; extracts for little 
folks; anecdotes and extracts from letters, and Washington’s 
farewell address. It has just the material needed from 
which to make selections for a worthy celebration of the 
birthday of our first president. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York.) 


Das Amulett, Novelle von Conrad Meyer, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, by C. C. Glascock, instructor in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale university. The author 
of this story is a Swiss who hesitated for some time whether 
to write in French or German, finally choosing the latter. 
He was a master in his most fruitful field, that of historical 
novelettes. He dealt with great and exciting events in 
stormy epochs. In Das Amulett, it is Hans Schadau, a Ber- 
nese Protestant, who depicts the closing eventsin the life of 
the great French Huguenot, Admiral Coligny, whose secre- 
tary he had been, and vividly delineates the awful massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. With a few masterly strokes Meyer 
sets before us characterizations of Cologny, Charles 1X., 
Catherine de Medici, the Duke of Guise, Dandelot, the 
younger brother of Coligny, and Montaigne, the celebrated 
essayist. The tone of public opinion at the time and some 
of the events immediately preceding and during the fearful 
massacre are faithfully depicted. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Out of Bondage is the title of a new volume of seventeen 
short stories by the late Rowland E. Robinson. The story 
that gives the title to the book is of the ‘‘Underground ”’ 
Railroad and of the way in which a former lover anda 
Quaker family befriend a hunted negro and trick his 
pursuers. A pretty Quakeress sweetheart and a disappointed 
and revengeful admirer are the good and bad angels of the 
plot. ‘A Letter from ’Hio”’ is a delicate love story. Other 
stories will be found of the right flavor. One secret of their 
charm is the variety of subjects of which they treat. Each 
is written in Mr. Robinson’s well-known style in dialect, 
and with his quiet humor, and the characters are the farm- 
ing and trading countrymen of the Green mountains and the 
Canadian French people of New England. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 

A Graded Speller provides words for each of the eight 
grades of the public school course. Intheselection of words 
for each grade the author has been assisted by a large num- 
ber of teachers. Those for the first grade are such as come 
within the child’s vocabulary, including also the new words 
in daily use in the school-roor. The words are carefull 
graded; they are selected from other text-books; word- 
building is provided and there are reviews of difficult words. 
The book will be found useful in all kinds of schools. It is 
a compilation that does credit to the author. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Waterloo, by Erckmann-Chatrain, abbreviated and edited 
with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and composition exer- 
cises by Victor E. Francois, A. M., instructor in French in 
the College of the City of New York. The Erckmann- 
Chatrain collaboration is one of the cases where a literary 
co-partnership has produced unity of style, harmony of treat- 
ment, and uniform excellence. The historical novel Water- 
loo is the sequel of ‘‘ Le Conscrit de 1813.’’ It may be used 
as a first reading book in French in secondary schools and 
colleges because of its historical interest, its unpreten- 
tious style and its easy vocabulary. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 40 cents.) 
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Questions on the Teacher’s Work. 


One of the greatest spurs to better work is 
friendly criticism. It is almost impossible for an 
individual to see all of his own faults, and a friend 
is a friend indeed who has the tact to point them 
out. By such suggestions people discover them- 
selves and eventually find the track of true prog- 
ress. State Superintendent W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine, must have had this in mind when he em- 
bodied the following questions in his annual report 
for 1904. He prefixes the questions to superin- 
tendents with the suggestion that to use them to 
the best advantage they should make a careful 
study of the teacher, the pupils, the work, and the 
questions. As a superintendent visits the school 
he is to indicate by a cross or dash his impression 
of the teacher as indicated by each separate ques- 
tion. 

Here are the questions: 


1. Has she the instincts and tact of a teacher? 

2. Did she seem to be familiar with the work required of 
her classes? 

8. Did she seem to have prepared herself for the recita- 
tion? 

4, Had she some definite plan of work? 

5. Did she secure the undivided attention of her pupils? 

6. Did she teach more than is in the text-book? 

7. Did she use the facts and objects with which the chil- 
dren are familiar to emphasize the essential points of the 
lesson and to illustrate principles studied? 

8. Were her statements clear and accurate? 

9. Was her manner decided? inspiring? 
controlling? forceful? ; 

10. Did her questions follow each other in logical order? 

11. Was her method of questioning effective? 

12. Did she lead the children to discover their errors? 

13. Did the work done seem to promise the best results? 

14. Were her explanations suited to her abilities and ad- 
vancement of her pupils? 

15. Were the important points of the lesson fully devel- 
oped and carefully summarized at the close of the recitation? 


16. Did her teaching tend to make thinkers or machines? 

17. Were her pupils taught to draw conclusions from the 
facts learned? 

18. Did her questions include the answers desired? 

19. Did she suggest by words or tones the answers re- 
quired ? 

20. Did she assist her pupils to such an extent as to make 
them dependent upon her? 

21. Did they answer questions with the rising infl2ction? 

22. Were they allowed to guess at answers? 

23. Did their answers take the form of questions? 

24. Did the teacher seem to be governed by the idea that 
it is her principal business to hear recitations? 

25. Did she stimulate her pupils to think by asking sug- 
gestive questions? 

26. Did she encourage healthful discussions? 

27. Did she thoroly verify and test the pupils’ idea of 
the statements made and the definitions given? 

28. Did her questions show an intelligent and ample grasp 
of the topic? 

29. Did the pupils thoroly prepare their lessons before 
coming to the recitation? 

30. Did she have suitable work prepared and assigned to 
thosé who were not reciting? 

31. Were those who were not reciting studying? 

32. Were all the members of the class giving attention to 
the work of the recitation? 

33. Was her instruction interesting enough to deserve at- 
tention? 

34. Did she ‘‘ clinch’’ some point during her recitation? 

35. Did she make the recitation accomplish all it was 
capable of doing? 

36. Did she use effectively the facts that are naturally 
tributary to the lesson? 

37. Did she, to a reasonable extent, go back to the first 
principles of the work being done? 
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38. Were oral reviews a part of the regular exercises of 
the school?‘ 

39. Did they include only the essential facts and principles 
studied? 

40. Did she ever use anniversaries, facts, incidents, and 
current events to illustrate and simplify the work of the 
text-books? 

41. Can her pupils apply, in a practical way, what they 
learn from books? 

42. Does she devise and adapt her methods, select the 
facts she teaches, and arrange the material she uses? 

43. Is her work in these particulars characterized by good 
taste and sound judgment? 

44, Did her pupils know how and are they able to think? 

° Did she have drill exercises in the pronunciation of 
words? 


46. Did her pupils use good English? Are they 

skilful talkers? 
47. Do they know what.they should about the soil of this 
section? . . plants? . rocks? . animals? 
city? county? state? ; 


famous men? . . great andcurrent events? 

48. Were inaccuracies in oral and written language cor- 
rected? 

49. Were important points frequently reviewed? 

50. In reviews, were the questions so worded as to require 
the pupils to think if they answered them, and to use their own 
words in their answers? 

51. Were her questions brief and searching? 

52. Were her recitations so conducted as to develop 
thought? 

53. Did she dispatch the details of her work expeditiously 
and quietly? 

54. Did she secure promptness, accuracy, and brevity in 
her recitations? 

55. Were the tones of the teacher and pupils natural and 
pleasant? 

56. Were her pupils respectful and courteous? 

57. Did they seem to make progress in their studies? 

58. Was the teacher too talkative? 

59. Did it seem as if the teacher questioned the brighter 
pupils only? 

Fa aa the teacher address her questions to the whole 
class? 

61. Did she indulge in repeating the pupil’s answer? 

62. Did she say or do anything which the pupils might 
have said or done themselves? 

63. Were they urged to prepare simple apparatus to illus- 
trate principles studied? 

64. Were they energetic, self-reliant, and progressive? 

65. Did they stand, sit, and walk properly? 

66. Was she careful in her manner, tone, and words, in 
her intercourse with her pupils? 

67. In arithmetic did her pupils give parrot-like or intelli- 
gent analyses? 

68. Did they analyze the problems or state the processes 
used in the work? 

69. Were fractions so taught that they were readily used 
in interest and percentage? 

70. Were the pupils rapid and accurate in mental work in 
arithmetic? ‘ 

71. Did she try to teach the cause and relation of facts 
studied? 

72. Did she possess the power that comes from serenity? 

73. Did she ignore faults and irregularities? 

74. Was the class quiet? diligent? 

75. Was the order in passing to recitations and in the line 
and in handling books and apparatus, satisfactory? - 

. 76. Was the teacher just in praising? reprimand- 
ing? 

77. Did she have control of herself? 

78. Was order maintained by harsh measures? 

79. Was she kind and firm in her treatment of her pupils? 

80. Did she rule by muscle? by will power? . 
by inspiring self-control? 

81. Did the discipline of the school influence the pupil 
helpfully outside of the school-room? 

Was the moral atmosphere of the school wholesome? 
. . » mental? 

83. Were the relations existing between the teacher and 
pupils kindly and intimate? 

84. Did the pupils obey promptly? cheerfully? 

85. What was the temperature? - atmosphere? 

8§ Was the schookroom tidy and attractive ° 

87 Was the work on the board and slates neatly done and 
arranged? 

88. Were the pupils allowed to injure the text-books or 
other school deapie A 

89. Were they alert and interested? : 

90. Did she infuse life and energy into the pupils and the 
work of the school? 

91. Did she seem to be buried in her text-book? 

92. Did she bring some new idea into each recitation? 

93. Did she encourage her pupils to read the books, papers, 
and magazines found at home and in the school? — 
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94. Did she test their knowledge of what they had read? 

95. Did the pupils read with good expression? 

96. Did they speak in clear, distinct tones and in a prompt 
and decided manner? 

97. Were they allowed to read without comment or sug- 
gestion? 

98. Was the amount of text read too much? 

99. Was there enough time spent in studying the thought 
of the selection read? 

100. Were the pupils required to re-read a pargraph until 
they read it acceptably? 

101, Were mistakes in pronunciation and emphasis left 
uncorrected? 

7 Were mumbling, drawling, slurring tones permit- 
ted? 

103. Did the pupils recite words or ideas? 

104. Did the teaching tend to develop the power of concen- 
tration? . . memory? attention? . . . 
application? 

105. Did it tend to develop the power to see things in all 
their parts and relations? to grasp and analyze ideas? 

106. Did the younger pupils recite frequently enough? 

107. Did she have some definite object to accomplish by 
each lesson? 

108. Did she have some definite bee of accomplishing it? 

109. Did her pupils master the work attempted, and state 
clearly their ideas? 

110. Were their answers indefinite or incomplete? 

111. Did they use the words and sentences that expressed 
in the briefest and clearest manner the answers desired? 

112. Did they understand the words used? 

113, Were they required to work? 

114. Were the pupils told to do or taught how to do the 
work required of them? 

115. Are the pupils’ vocabularies large and well selected? 

116. In the assignment of lessons did the teacher indicate 
that she had made a study of the abilities and needs of her 
pupils and of the task assigned? 

117. Has she a special line of study or investigation not 
directly connected with her school work? 

118. Has she read some of the standard works on educa- 
tion? in general literature? 

119. Is she a regular reader of an educational magazine? 

120. Is she instinctively a student? 

121. Is her knowledge of the ‘‘ common English branches ”’ 
broad and accurate? 


122, Is she energetic? enthusiastic? pro- 
gressive? 
128. Can she devise? execute? : 
read- 


; 124. Is she up with the times in thought? 

125, Is she interested in her work? in her pupils 
as individuals? 

126. Does she inspire her pupils and exert an influence for 
good over them because of the quality of her personality? 

.127. Is she interested in the best interests of the com- 
munity? 

i28. Did she spend much time on non-essentials? 

129. Did she economize the time and energy of her pupils, 
by properly grouping the facts that should be considered 
together? 

130. Did she put her best efforts into teaching the impor- 
tant topics? 

131, Was the work on the chart satisfactory? , 
in oral combinations in number? . . general exercises? 
oe es reviews? synonyms? phonics? 
analysis of words? 

182. Could the pupils give the reason why the statements 
they made are true? 

133. Was the recitation a means of making their informa- 
tion more definite and extensive? 

134 Did they study about things, or study the things 
themselves? 

135. Was each lesson so taught as to justify the teacher in 
— that something had been accomplished, something 

one? 

136. Did she use her own and her pupils’ time and energies 
to the best advantage? 

137. Did her influence and teaching tend to make pupils 


thoughtful? considerate? gentle? 
generous? erect and gracefulin carriage? .. . 
courteous in manner? unselfish? trust- 


worthy? , 

138. Did she appeal to the best motives in her efforts to 
control or influence her pupils? : 

139. Did she have the power of holding them to their work 
and good behavior without a visible effort? 

140. Did her teaching tend to develop the best qualities 
and abilities of her pupils? 

141. Are they doing more and better work than they did 
last term? 

142. Did she have the faculty of inducing them to put 
forth their best efforts voluntarily? 

148. Does she familiarize herself with what her pupils 
have been doing in preceding classes? 

144. Does she know and properly appreciate what they are 
to do in the higher classes? 
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145. Is her work a continuation of what precedes and does 
it best re the pupils for what follows? 

146. Did she use good English? 

147. Did her sentences cunvey to her pupils the ideas she 
desired? 

9 Were they impressed and influenced by what she 
said? 

149. Do they dawdle? 

150. Does her teaching tend to help them use their facul- 
ties naturally and at the time of their greatest natural 
activity? 

151. Could they see things with their intellectual eyes? 

152. Could they use books and facts, or were they burdened 
by them? 

153. Did they do enough in a given time? 

154. Did she have the faculty of inducing her pupils to 
work out the solutions of questions for themselves? 

155. Was enough time spent on drill exercises? 

156. Did she ‘‘ pump ”’ the lesson out of her pupils by lead- 
ing questions? 

157. Did they understand the connection and relation of 
facts recited? 

158. Does her teaching tend to encourage pupils to accu- 
mulate facts or develop strength? 

159, Have her pupils read some of the English classics? 

160. Have they memorized some standard selections? , . . 
short quotations? 

161. Did her teaching develop love of country and a just 
regard for our best men and women? 

162. In what did she excel as a teacher? 

163. In what was she weak? 

164. In what were pupils specially proficient? 

165. In what were they particularly deficient? 

166. Does she study the methods of other teachers? 

167. Is she persistent in her efforts to learn the best 
methods? 

168. Is she fertile in giving variety to her work? 

169. Does she act on suggestions made to her? 

170. Isshe a better teacher than she was last term? 


BPI 


Educational Value of Drawing. 


It may be interesting to note some of the ideas 
on the educational advantages of drawing held by 
the teachers of Scotland. 

The Educational News reports an address on this 
subject by Mr. R. D. Cairns, art master in the 
Dumfries Academy, delivered before a braneh of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

In part, Mr. Cairns said: 

A common misapprehension was that drawing was taught 
merely for its usefulness as a medium for conveying descrip- 
tive thought. Its usefulness in this direction was admitted 
by all. As ameans for conveying an accurate and instanta- 
neous impression of what an object is like, drawing stood 
unrivaled by either speech or writing. But, after all, that 
was a purely utilitarian end, important tho it be; it is not 
the primary reason why drawing is taught in schools. Were 
the power of pictorial representation all that was aimed at, 
drawing could scarcely be called educational in the best 
sense. Its special claims for a place in the school curricu- 
lum Mr. Cairns summarized as follows: 1. It is a medium 
for conveying descriptive thought; drawing gives instanta- 
neous apprehension of what an object is like. 2. Training 
of the faculties of observation, of comparison, and of judg- 
ment. 3. Handandeyetraining. 4. It cultivates the graphic 
memory and develops the faculty of visualization. These 
might be classed as mainly utilitarian ends. The esthetic 
end might be stated to be ‘‘love of the beautiful.’’ The 
lecturer also alluded to the advantage of art education from 
a commercial point of view, and spoke of the importance on 
cultivating the art instinct in the young. In Americaf 
schools special lessons, known as picture lessons, were given, 
having for their intention the development of the artistic 
taste of the pupils. Without adopting that system, how- 
ever, he believed that a great deal could be done in the direc- 
tion of educating the taste of pupils by the teacher being 
careful to direct their attention to any special features of 
beauty either of line, form, or color in the object selected 
for the day’s lesson. Good examples of flat ornament were 
helpful, and should be occasionally made use of to form the 
pupils’ taste. It was the fashion now-a-days to taboo all 
drawing from the ‘‘flat,’’ the natural result of the reaction 
against the former almost exclusive use of flat examples, 
but within certain limits they were distinctly helpful, and 
he should be sorry to see them altogether discarded. 


The board of education in Utica, N. Y., has in- 
ereased the salaries of principals from $50 to $100 
each, and has made the maximum salary for women 
in the academy $800. 
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At the bottom of the undeniably persistent at- 
tacks upon the elementary school program is a 
deep-seated feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
results produced. Where a narrow spirit has 
kept the light out and left only the dry bones of 
a mechanical ‘‘three R’s’’, course it is natural 
that parents should find fault with the schools. 
But opposition is just as likely to arise in places 
where the courseof study includes everything that 
the heart might desire. One thing ought to be 
fully understood by this time, and that is that 
neither the scope nor the value of the curriculum 
can be judged by the number of subjects it in- 
cludes. Some excellent teachers make “‘ reading ”’ 
cover almost everything that in elaborate pro- 
grams appears under the separate heads of geog- 
raphy, nature study, literature, history, and civil 
government. On the other hand, some very poor 
teachers have reduced to a dead mechanism the 
various subjects which were intended to give chil- 
dren a living contact with nature. To form a cor- 
rect judgment of the work of a school system 
or an individual school, the investigation must con- 
centrate on the results actually achieved, so far 
as they may be determined. 


EPO 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has frequently pointed 
out how the measurement of scholastic results 
may be conducted. Justice demands that com- 
parison should be the basis. Not what an indivi- 
dual judge or.acombination of judges may set up 
as standards of achievement, but what has been 
found to be an equitable norm by extensive research 
and expert analysis. Dr. Rice’s work has cleared 
the way. Much remains to be done. Some three 
or four years ago the N. E.A. appointed a com- 
mittee to take up this subject. Meetings were 
held and the various problems discussed. There 
the matter seems to have been dropped. At least 
nothing more has been heard of the committee. 
The issues involved are too important to be neg- 
lected. Let the work begin again. 


EXPON 


Activity is not a synonym for work. There are 
schools where the children are kept busy every 
minute and yet suffer from under-work. Waste- 
ful activities exhaust the energy of children quite 
as rapidly as solid work. At this point is the 
parting of the ways of poor and good schools. 
The so-called “‘ busy work’’ is not infrequently a 
series of devices for killing precious time. The 
penalty of wasteful activity is scatterbrained- 
ness and arrest of mental development. Here 
are serious problems which should be well con- 
sidered when the schools open again. They 
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are worth being chosen as the principal texts 
for the first teachers’ meeting after vacation. 


SEPA 


Superintendents and principals should impress 
upon their teachers the duty of not slighting any 
child’s written exercises by indifference in look- 
ing them over. Whatever is worth doing well is 
worth examining well by the one who appointed 
the task. The penmanship problem is practically 
solved in its more essential phases by insisting 
upon care in the preparation of written work fol- 
lowed by rigid examination. The home work 
should receive particular attention. Rather not 
permit a teacher to set home tasks than to permit 
their being thrown aside unscrutinized. 


BPE 


Never exact work of your pupils which you do 
not purpose to examine with as much care as you 
expect to put into it by them. Many teachers sin 
here. Work must be regarded as something wor- 
thy of respect. If you cannot find time to look 
over the home tasks assigned to the pupils, reduce 
those tasks or do away with them altogether 
rather than slight the product. It is your duty to 
see your orders carried out to the end. The young 
people in your charge are in need of the training 
in accuracy, neatness, and conrcientiousness which 
such educational supervision supplies. Care in the 
examination of children’s work is a mighty educa- 
tione! force. 

. PO 


If your regular salary is not sufficient for your 
needs, try your hand at something that means an 
entire change from your regular work. Your 
teaching strength belongs to your school. 


EPO 


The death of Hezekiah Butterworth, long one of 
the editors of the Youth’sCompanion, and author of 
the well known “‘ Zig-zag Journeys,’’ means to the 
educational world the loss of one of its own num- 
ber. Mr. Butterworth was an educator in every 
sense of the word. His whole life was given to 
teaching, by the spoken as well as by the written 
word. He was never too busy to leave his desk to 
give words of encouragement to young people 
preparing for life’s work in the schools, and 
many a country boy owes to him the first awaken- 
ing of an ambition to do, and to be somebody of 
value to the world. No boy ever appealed to him 
for assistance in vain. 

Had the schools been in session on the day of 
Mr. Butterworth’s death, the flags on the schools 
might well have stood at half mast, for it was ow- 
ing to his tireless efforts that the flags are there. 
He lived until his ambition was almost fulfilled—to 


, see the day when the stars and stripes should float 


from every school-house in America. The school 
flag will always remain—the best monument to 
Hezekiah Butterworth’s work. He originated the 
movement ; and his labors in its behalf were ear- 
nestly seconded by the periodical with which he 
was so long identified. 

In Mr. Butterworth’s death THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
feels a sense of personal loss. He was for many 
years its good friend. 
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Mental Underwork of Children. 


Miss Clementina Black has contributed an article to the 
Westm nster Gazette in which she touches upon an exceed- 
ingly important educational problem. Private and public 
schools alike have sinned greatly in this matter of ‘‘under- 
work ’’ tho they exhaust the energies of children with waste- 
ful activities. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to The 
School Guardian, of London, for the article. Here it is: 


We hear a good deal nowadays, and not alto- 
gether unjustly, of overwork in the higher forms 
of secondary schools. It seems, in particular, 
pretty clear that many girls of from fifteen to 
eighteen work for longer hours and with more in- 
tensity of application than is good for them. In 
many such cases they are making up for time lost 
in earlier years. It was declared by a lady who 
had long been head-mistress'of a girls’ high school 
that, according to her experience, her pupils seldom 
began really to work or to feel any interest in 
learning till they had turned fifteen. This indo- 
lence of mind in children appears to have 
become much more marked in the last ten or 
or perhaps the last twenty years. It seems, that 
is to say, to have coincided more or less with the 
rise of new principles and theories in regard to 
early education. Formerly the great idea was to 
teach children to read as early as possible. In re- 
spectable homes of forty or five-and-forty years 
ago it was rather discreditable for a child to be 
unable to read at five years old or so, and the 
learning was generally an easy process enough. 
At the present day the aim seems to be to avoid 
teaching a child to read. Thousands of children 
belonging to well-to-do families cannot read, or 
can barely read, at eight or nine years old, and 
seem at that age to find an almost insuperable 
difficulty in learning. A sort of dulness, a sort of 
unwillingness, above all, an inability to concentrate 
the mind, mark these children. Yet the physical 
surroundings of the modern child, its clothes, its 
food, its supply of fresh air, are far more thought- 
fully and healthfully regulated than they were 
five-and-twenty years ago, and these things should 
tend to mental improvement rather than mental 
degeneration. But in spite of them the average 
modern child from five years old onwards is men- 
tally slack. It does not wish to use its brain, and, 
like most persons who fail to exercise that organ, 
it is apt to be bored. The tiny child, on the other 
hand—the baby of two or three—is not mentally 
slack; it is apt, indeed, to be a most promising 
person—healthy, intelligent, and good tempered— 
far better company than were its parents, uncles, 
and aunts at the same age. How comes it.that 
these well endowed babies grow into such inert- 
minded children, and often, alas! in spite of 
feverish endeavors during the years of ado- 
lescence, into such ill-educated adults? 

The question may perhaps be answered by Sir 
John Gorst’s announcement: ‘‘ Nothing degener- 
ates from lack of use faster than the capacity to 
work.’’ The brain of the modern child seems to 
be originally good, but the popular plan of teach- 
ing leaves that brain without real intellectual ex- 
ercise for so many years that the capacity for 
mental work largely degenerates for want of use. 

The kindergarten system—admirable for the 
nursery—may become, when applied to children 
who are no longer babies, a mere instrument for 
retarding mental development. This aspect of the 
matter was brought home so repeatedly to one ex- 
perienced teacher as to make her at last declare 
that the kindergarten made ‘‘clever children 
stupid and stupid children stupider.’’ Many per- 
sons must have seen instances that tend to confirm 
her view of children who, after some years at a 
kindergarten, seem entirely without the power of 
attention. The plan of making all instruction 
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easy and pleasant seems to act on the mind much as 
the plan of mincing up all food might be expected 
to act upon the stomach—tougher meat is rejected. 
By force of never being called on to make a men- 
tal effort, the child becomes incapable of doing so. 
He has learned to fold papers, to make baskets, to 
produce pretty patterns of flowers in ‘‘ brush- 
work ’’; he may even have gathereda good deal of 
miscellaneous information about natural objects; 
but he has not learned the one really essential 
thing—he has not learned to learn; and his teachers 
for the next seven, eight, or nine years will be 
chiefly occupied, under the disguise of various 
studies, in teaching him that. Also, he has not 
learned to read easily, and has therefore been ex- 
cluded from the one means whereby he might 
have taught himself to learn, unconsciously im- 
bibing at the same time the spelling of his native 
language and a copious vocabulary—things neither 
taught nor acquired in most English schools. And 
altho all these valuable things have been sacrificed 
in order that he might be amused and interested, 
he has, after all, not been amused and interested. 
The occupations of the orthodox kindergarten de- 
— the babies, but leave the elder children list- 
ess. 

Their growing brains want something harder to 
wrestle with; their capacity for work—real work— 
demands exercise, and presently degenerates for 
want of it. The true way to make learning easy is 
not to bring the learning to the level of the child 
but to bring the child to the level of the learning 
—partly because, while the knowledge to be ac- 
quired cannot really, whatever we choose to say, 
be minimized, the child’s power of acquisition can 
really be developed. But it is only by exercise 
that it can be developed. How lamentable, there- 
fore, that this should so often be systematically 
avoided, and that, instead of the habit of applica- 
tion—by which alone real knowledge can be gained 
—a habit of non-application should actually be 
fostered! 

That the brains of young children should be 
insufficiently exercised is an exceedingly prevalent 
evil. It diminishes the happiness of the children, 
retards their mental growth, causes a vast waste 
of time and energy in their school years, adds 
greatly to the labor of their teachers, and leaves 
to elder schoolchildren the alternatives of over- 
work or of remaining permanently more or less 
uneducated. 

We are not, as a nation, so well taught or so in- 
tellectual that we can afford to let the capacity for 
work of our young citizens degenerate for lack of 
use. Yet, that is precisely what some “‘ educa- 
tional reformers’’ are not only doing but priding 
themselves on doing. They believethat the human 
brain, unlike every other human organ, gains 
strength by disuse, and that the way totraina 
child’s mind is to save it from working. The re- 
sults may be observed in the growing illiteracy of 
— are called the ‘‘ educated classes’’ in Eng- 
land. 


LP 


A report comes from the city of Mexico that the 
students of the University of Campeche have dis- 
covered that the language of the Indians of Cam- 
peche and the Turkish language are almost identi- 
cal. Turks coming to Mexico find no difficulty in 
making their wants known to the Indians, and 
after a few weeks are able to speak the Indian 
language fluently. 

Ethnologists in Mexico have decided to attempt 
to establish the relation between the Indians and 
Turks, but it is considered to be a difficult under- 
taking. 
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Dr. Meleney’s Visits to Disciplinary Institutions. 
Reports by Associate Supt. C. E. Meleney, of New York City. 


The Compulsary Law in Chicago. 


The Compulsory Education law as it affects Chi- 
cago is being administrated wisely and effectively. 
The officers responsible for its enforcement are 
supported strongly by the courts. The point of 
attack is the negligent parents. 

During the last year warning notices were sent 
to 1,000 parents; 753 complied with the warning 
and sent their children regularly to school there- 
after; 307 did not heed the warning, were prose- 
cuted before the justices and were fined from five 
to twenty dollars and costs. The prosecution of 
negligent parents has had a very salutary effect in 
all sections of the city. On this subject the super- 
intendent says: , 

‘*The Child Labor Law shuts children of premature work- 
ing age out of the factories and punishes employers who vio- 
late it; the Juvenile Court and Parental Schoo! laws punish the 
habitual truant and delinquent, but the Compulsory Educa- 
tion law is the only one that imposes a penalty on parents, 
and parents are, in most instances, the real culprits who 
cause so many boys and girls togo wrong. The state, county, 
and city should build and expand juvenile corrective institu- 
tions without end; and all of them would be overcrowded 
with juvenile offenders in the future, as in the past, if noth- 
ing was done to strike at the root of the juvenile evil—the 
negligent parent. The prosecution of the parents brings 
them to a realization of their duty to their children, and also 
proves a source of benefit to children paroled from correct- 
ive institutions. These children of circumstances, paroled 
back to environments from which they came, would sooner 
or later be likely to violate their parole if indifferent parents 
did not realize that the new Compulsory Education law held 
them responsible to assist in giving their children a moral 
and educational uplift in life.’’ 

The Illinois law is not so far-reaching as the New 
York law. It operates to enforce compulsory edu- 
cation between the ages of seven and fourteen. 
At fourteen children cannot be forced to attend 
school. or kept in the parental school. Our New 
York law requires all children to attend school 
until sixteen years of age, except that those 
between fourteen and sixteen may he excused 
from school if they are regularly and lawfully en- 
gaged in someusefulemployment. All authorities 
on education and sociology agree that the vital 
period of a child’s life is during adolescence, and 
that the critical period is between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. Inthe enforcement of our 
laws we have accomplished satisfactory results 
with children under fourteen by being able to 
enforce attendance until that age, but we have not 
mastered the problem of dealing in anything like 
a satisfactory manner with the thousands of boys 
and girls between fourteen and sixteen. No 
greater problem challenges the educational au- 
thorities than this, and no greater danger threatens 
the social and civic integrity of a great city than 
the neglect of this large portion of the population. 

It is estimated that there are about 75,000 chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen yearsof age in 
thecity. The number of children attending public 
schools, between fourteen and sixteen years, is 
approximately 9,000, and in other schools about 
5,900. The number of employment certificates 
issued by the board of health since September, 
1904, is 12,860, and from these figures we are able 
to determine the fact that thousands of children 
are not attending school nor legally employed. No 
person acquainted with our city can be oblivious to 
the fact that there are thousands of children un- 
employed who should be receiving instruction in 
the elements of trades. The cities of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities 
offer advantages for manual and technical educa- 
tion to the graduates of our grammar schools, but 





as yet there are no provisions made for children of 
the same age who have not been able to complete 
the elementary course. In all of our cities there 
are critics of the educational system who cry out 
against the development of secondary education, 
at the expense of the kindergarten and primary 
children. Some say, “‘ Defer all extension of high 
schools and of manual training until every child of 
six years of age has a seat and a full school-day.”’ 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago board of 
education one of the trustees made a violent attack 
on the Chicago school system and upon Supt. 
Cooley for his proposition to equip the old build- 
ing of the south side high school for an industrial 
or manual training school of elementary grades, 
and the proposition was, temporarily at least, laid 
over. Supt. Cooley understands the needs of the 
large number of children who are unable, for in- 
tellectual and social reasons, to complete the ele- 
mentary school course, and who are obliged to go 
out into the industrial world without even an ele- 
mentary equipment for wage earning. I had a 
long and very satisfactory interview with him on 
Saturday on this subject. The problemin Chicago 
is the same as the problem here, except that 
Chicago has no jurisdiction over children between 
fourteen and sixteen, whereas New York has the 
power, under the Compulsory and the Child Labor 
laws, to direct and to control in a large measure 
the training of such children. The Massachusetts 
school law has the same power and the need is 
equally great and the responsibility as direct. 

The more I study this problem the more con- 
vinced I am that the city, thru the board of 
education, is responsible for the education of this 
large portion of our population. The time was not 
long since when the educational authorities in our 
cities assumed no responsibility and accepted no 
obligation for the education of any children who 
were not enrolled in the public schools. Now we 
feel the responsibility and have undertaken to 
educate all children under fourteen years of age 
or to require their education by their parents. 
The time has come when the city and school sys- 
tem must accept the larger responsibility. We can 
no longer be blind to the fact that children whose 
mental equipment or whose lack of opportunity, or 
whose accident of birth have deprived them of the 
ability to complete the elementary school course, 
but who have advanced in years and physical 
strength sufficiently to undertake the elements of 
a technical or industrial education should be given 
the opportunity to profit by its advantage. 


Elementary Industrial Schools. 


The next important step for the board of super- 
intendents to take is to formulate a system of 
schools for children who will never be able to 
reach the high schools, but who need preparation 
for industrial pursuits. The advantages offered 
by the Girls’ Technical School and by the manual 
training high schools meet a great need: but 
they cannot reach the largest number of boys and 
girls who must goout to earn alivelihood. Schools 
should be established to afford an education in the 
elements of industrial trades, and in the rudiments 
of an English education to boys and girls who have 
completed about five years of work in the ele- 
mentary schools, provided they have reached an 
age enabling them to take up such work. The 
presence of loafers between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty on the street is the evidence that no ade- 
quate education has been provided for such per- 
sons during earlier years. This condition isa very 
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serious menace to the community and should be 
remedied in the future. 


Instructors and Employees. 


In the establishment of a parental school, such 
as is proposed, the essential consideration must be 
the management and instruction. Of first impor- 
tance is the organization and the personnel of the 
force in whose hands the institution is to be placed. 
In all the institutions I have visited I have found 
exceptionally efficient men at the head. I have 
also found that as a rule the masters, matrons, the 
responsible men of the farm, the shop, engine- 
room, and the school have been selected on the 
ground of merit and fitness by the responsible 
officers of boards of trustees without the influence 
of politicians and independent of hide-bound rules 
of selection. 

At the last meeting of the committee on Special 
Schools, a resolution was passed requesting the 
board of superintendents to give immediate atten- 
tion to the character and the method of classifying 
and selecting the superintendent and the responsi- 
. ble officers to be placed in charge of the new 
parental school. Thisimportant subject has given 
me much concern and has required careful study 
and investigation. Under our form of school ad- 
ministration it will be necessary to make all 
appointments from eligible lists prepared by 
boards of examiners, either of the board of edu- 
cation or of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The officers, instructors, and’ employees 
should be classified as 

I. Educational. 
II. Civil Service. 
In the first class should be graded the following : 


1. Superintendent of Parental School. 
. Principal of Truant School. 
. Master, 
. Sub-master. 
. Instructor in instrumental music. 
. Instructor in wood work. 
. Instructor in metal work. 
. Instructor in leather work. 
. Instructor in military drill. 
10. {nstructor in physical training and games. 
11. Instructor in agriculture. 
12. Instructor in horticulture. 
13. Instructress in household arts. 
14. Class teacher. 
15. Special teacher. 
In the second class should be classified the fol- 
lowing : 
1. Matron. 
2. Clerk. 
3. Engineer. 
4, Fireman. 
5. Laundryman. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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. Cook : male, female. 
. Laundress. 
. Seamstress. 
. Waiter. 
10. Cleaner. 
11. Dairyman. 
12. Driver. 
13. Laborer. 
14. Orderly. 


Appointments in the educational group should 
be from eligible lists of teachers in the public 
schools that are or may be available: Other ap- 
pointments to this group should be for special lists 
prepared by the board of examiners, from candi- 
dates especially fitted for special work. 

Appointees i in the first group should hold teach- 
ers’ temporary licenses, to be made permanent in 
accordance with the provisions of the charter of 
the city of New York. 
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Appointments to the second group should be 
made by the board of education on nomination of 
the city superintendent, after examination by the 
board of examiners appointed by the municipal 
civil service commission. No appointments in 
this class should be for more than three months 
unless made permanent in accordance with civil 
service rules. 

BPN 


Arthur Gilman on the Teacher. 


Knowledge is good, but wisdom is better. The 
college valedictorian, trained to take knowledge in, 
rather than to impart it, may have much of it with 
but little wisdom ; he may be able, as a teacher, to 
drill boys and girls in Greek or Latin declensions, 
and cram them with facts, useful or valueless ; 
but if he cannot produce in them what Spencer 
calls ‘‘ pleasurable excitement,’’ and interest, he is 
a failure. His would be the sort of teaching that 
harps upon obedience and discipline, and endeavors 
by force of rule and rod to oblige the pupil to study 
and learn. The will cannot be forced, but the real 
teacher knows well that it can beled. Heremem- 
bers the remark of Rousseau that ‘‘the teacher’s 
province is less to instruct than to guide,’’ that 

he must not lay down precepts, but teach his 
pupils to discover them.’’ This was the way of 
that great teacher, Agassiz, certainly. 

It is vain for a teacher to attempt to work up an 
appearance when the reality is not there; girls and 
boys readily see thru all such thin disguises. No 
word is needed; the feeling of the teacher is 
known at once, and the pupil takes a sympathetic 
attitude, believing that the teacher is right, and 
that following her cannot lead him far astray. The 
same holds good in regard to the moral and religi- 
ous character of the teacher. No spoken words 
are needed to put the pupil in accord with her in 
this higher domain. The instructor of character 
goes about among her pupils shedding upon them 
the light of her beneficient example, leading them 
to appreciate and enjoy what is grand and true 
instinctively. In fact, it is better that the ordi- 
nary teacher should not endeavor to give too much 
religious instruction, for religion can no more be 
taught than any other virtue can. Virtues are 
lived, and the strong imitative faculty of the child 
leads to the cultivation of traits that are admired. 
The true teacher aims to train the pupil to be 
strong enough to live her individual life without 
the help that some teachers think necessary to 
givetheir pupils. Pupil and teacher are inevitably 
destined to part at some time, and the teacher who 
encourages her charge to be dependent upon her 
trains her to weakness and to sure failure when 
the parting time comes. 

Before all other qualifications, however, the 
teacher’s character is the fundamental requisite. 
That must be above reproach in all things. Mil- 
ton’s words about the poetic power are specially 
true in regard to the power to teach. ‘*‘He who 
would not be frustrate,’’ said the great poet, “‘ of 
his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, 
must himself be a true poem.’’ He whowould not 
frustrate of his hope to teach well at any time 
ought himself to be a lofty exemplar of the virtues 
he would impress upon his pupils. The teacher 
who stands before a class for hours every day 
ought to exert greater influence even than the 
clergyman who speaks from the pulpit one day in 
the week, and he ought at least to have an equally 
lofty character, known and recognized by all men. 
The teacher who is master of his subject, and who 
has this nobility of character, needs no help of 
artifices to assist him in governing his pupils—he 
has simply to be, and they obey.—ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN, in the August Atlantic, 
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The Schools of Augusta, Georgia. 


Georgia has always been recognized as one of 
the most progressive of the states of the South, 
and for several years past she has, in accordance 
with the best spirit of the age, been paying espe- 
cial attention to the development of her schools. 
The report of the board of education of Richmond 
county therefore possesses unusual interest, for 
in Richmond county is located Augusta, one of 
the most charming and alert cities of that state. 

The board some time ago adopted the wise pol- 
icy of establishing a sinking fund, to be applied 
for the liquidation of obligations incurred for past 
improvements in the schools. By 1906 it is esti- 
mated that the board will be enabled, by means 
of this fund, to free itself from its indebtedness, 











A Sewing Class at Work in the School Cottage, Augusta, Ga. 


and will thus be enabled to set out upon new 
plans of enlargement. 

The'school census shows that in Augusta there 
are 13,000 school children, about equally divided be- 
tween the Caucasian and negroraces. Itis thought 
that about five hundred of the white children un- 
der the age of twelve years are not receiving in- 
structions in a public or any other school, and of 
the negroes, one thousand are similarly untaught. 
The city is making strenuous exertions to bring 
these neglected ones under educational in- 
fluences. 

’ The people of the South cannot endure 
to be surrounded by somber and depress- 
ing influences. They feel with peculiar 
sensitiveness the energizing effect of beau- 
tiful and suggestive pictures. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to know that the 
Augusta school-rooms are bright with pic- 
tures and flowers, and no effort is spared 
by the teachers to make the work of the 
pupils inspiring and something to be liked. 

The city is taxed to its utmost to provide 
for the negro children. It is only possible 
to give them seats in the present build- 
ings by having two sessions each day 
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rudiments of morals, good manners, and proper 
general deportment by means of lectures, daily 
talks, and all other means possible. They arecon- 
stantly reminded of the value of cleanliness, hon- 
esty, sobriety, and the virtues which are necessa- 
ry to good citizenship. Itis hoped that thus an 
impulse may be given toward building up racial 
good character and good habits. 

It is agreeable to know that the negro teachers 
represent the best qualities of their race, and are 
highly respected by the entire negro population. 

The capability, uprightness, and earnestness of 
these teachers is commended by the board of edu- 
cation, who state how faithfully and efficiently 
they labor for the elevation of their people. The 
children under their care are given the preper 
education for what will be their 
future sphere of life. They are 
made to understand that work with 
their hands is to be their occu- 
pation, and that a simple but well 
grounded education will provide 
them with more efficiency for this 
work. 

The past year has seen a carefully 
selected and modern physical labora- 
tory fitted up in the Tubman high 
school of Augusta with appliances for 
individual laboratory work. The col- 
lege requirements in physics are now 
fully met. Also, there has been much 
improvement in the department of 
French. The number of young ladies 
who enter this high school increases 
largely each year, until at present the 
figures are unusually high for a city 
of the size of Augusta. 

Thru the cordial cooperation of the 
trustees of the Augusta Free school, 
part of their handsome and well appointed 
building on D’Antignac street was used by 
the board of education during the morning 
hours. Thus 175 pupils, mostly residing around 
the Augusta factory, were supplied with educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The trainingschool for teachersis highly commend- 
ed. The board states its determination that hereaf- 
ter no applicant for a position as teacher in the Au- 
gusta sc ake will be considered eligible for election 











in the lower grades, and by forming 
classes of fifty pupils each. These children 
show a great eagerness to attend school, and 
realize the advantage of receiving an education. 
Augusta confines her instructions to them to read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and in afew of the 
upper grades, grammar, geography, and history. 
It seems to the city to bé wiser to give to themall 
the elementary branches rather than to advance a 
few of them to higher studies. Especial efforts 
are made to ‘nstruct these negro childzen in the 





Part Owners of the School Cottage at Augusta, Ga. 


unless she shows a certificate from some reputable 
normal school or the Augusta training school. 
Her ability in discipline and instruction is also re- 
quired to be shown by work in the school-room as 
a substitute. Not until affirmative ability has been 
shown does the applicant receive her certificate. 
This method has resulted in reducing the large list 
of candidates that heretofore vexed the board of 
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education, and prevents the evil results of hasty 
elections. 

A most interesting featureof Augusta’s work is 
the school home connected with the Fifth Ward 
school. The teachers of that building have under- 
taken to give instructions to the boys and girls of 
upper grades in certain simple but valuable house- 
hold and industrial matters. A small house has 
been rented and equipped with kitchen furniture, 
dining room furniture, sewing appliances, and the 
furnishings for a reading-room. The house is 
open every afternoon of school days and the teach- 
ers take the classes in turn. Girls are taught 
plain sewing and cooking, and the proprieties of 
the table. The boys are taught wood work and 
gardening. The reading-room is open for reading 
magazines and books, and for playing simple 
games. The design is to teach the pupils who will 
soon leave school the necessary domestic facts 
that make homes more comfortable and attractive, 
and life more wholesome and agreeable to live. It 
is intended with simple things to teach the lessons 
of cleanliness, hygiene, daintiness, and beauty, 
not providing more than the average man and 
woman can have in their dwelling. The pupils 
have responded to the work of. the home with 
great delight, and its progress has been highly 
satisfactory. 

The new course of study, based upon the adop- 
tion of text-books by the state, went into opera- 
tion during this year. It resulted in a very ma- 
terial reduction in prices, particularly in geogra- 
phies and histories, sometimes amounting to forty 
per cent. This has naturally resulted in better 
work by teachers, as pupils have been better able 
tosupply themselves with the required texts. 

The board considers the rural schools to be sat- 
isfactory. During the past year it has erected 
four new schools, one to replace a building recently 
burned, and the remaining three made to better 
accommodate the rural school population; two of 
these new ones being for negroes. These schpols 
have all been built upon new and excellent plans, 
and are remarkably well lighted and arranged. It 
is a great comfort to the board to feel that the ru- 
ral schools of Richmond county~ are sufficiently 
numerous and commodious for all the white chil- 
dren in their neighborhood. 

Upon the whole, the report shows that the citi- 
zens of Augusta and the county of which it is the 
seat are, in a quiet and well ordered way, main- 
taining the high character of the educational 
equipment they have provided for their children, 
and at every opportunity, steadily raising its grade 
and improving its efficiency. 


Le 


Schools in Russian Poland. 


Just now the eyes of the world are fastened 
upon the civil disturbances in Russia, and _especi- 
allyin Poland. Thisunfortunate country, shackled 
by the imperial power of a despotic government, 
is struggling in a death grip for recognition as a 
people. Since Russian Poland came under the 
thraldom of the czar, this despotism has extended 
to the school and the press, and is brutalizing 
the rights and the liberties of the old Polish Re- 
public. 

A very timely article appeared in the July Cen- 
tury by David Bell Macgowan, on ‘*The Future of 
Poland.’’ The writer paints a vivid picture of the 
conditions in this unfortunate land from an educa- 
tional standpoint. He points out that in the king- 
dom of Poland, with its 127,000 square kilometers, 
there are less than 2,200 common schools. Fifty 
per cent. of the adult population of Warsaw is 
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illiterate. With a school population of 110,000 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, this city 
has a total primary school accommodation for not 
more than 40,000. The public schools, conducted 
in an alien language (Russian), have a capacity 
for only 14,000; an equal number are accommo- 
dated in the Jewish schools, which teach Yiddish 
and Hebrew, while private enterprises give 
facilities for 10,000 or 12,000. The first common 
school building ever erected in Warsaw was opened 
in 1903. 

This condition of affairs is in direct contrast 
with those which exist in Austrian Poland. In 
the district of Galicia, with an area of 75,000 
square kilometers, has 4,500 common schools, 
50 intermediate schools, more than 200 industrial 
schools, two universities, and an academy of 
sciences. The two capitals, Lemberg and Cracow, 
are virtually free of illiterates. Theschools'share 
equal favors between the Polish and Ruthenian 
(little Russian) languages. The latter, by the way, 
spoken by 25,000,000 people, is not recognized by 
the Russian government as having the right to 
exist in public office, in the courts, in the schools, 
or as a literary medium. 

Every one knows that the illiteracy in Russia is 
a standing disgrace to civilization, but when Mr. 
Macgowan tells us that in the Russian Polish cities 
it is even greater, we are astounded. Officially, 
says the writer, in Warsaw, it is 46.5; in Lodz 60.8, 
and 69 per cent. in one of the Polish provincial 
capitals, as compared with 37.2 in St. Petersburg 
and 40.7 in Moscow. Of the 4,000,000 grown men 
in Poland, 2,000,000 are officially recognized as 
illiterates. 

In speaking of the ignorance in schools Mr. 
Macgowan says that the Polish teacher has only a 
smattering of the Russian language. In spite of 
this he is required to teach children who come 
from houses where only Polish is spoken. 

The instruction is carried on in Russian, just as 
Greek or Latin is taught. Thesame system is main- 
tained even in the university of Warsaw, where 
there is not even a Polish lecturer on the Polish 
language and literature. The principal duties of 
the intermediate school teachers and the univer- 
sity professors is to see to it that no Polish is 
spoken or read. 

The people take no interest in such education. 
Many communities with thousands of inhabitants 
have no public schools at all, and nobody is making 
the least effort to establish them. The number of 
intermediate classical schools has remained un- 
changed for thirty years, tho the population has 
more than tripled. 

The writer of the above facts has many more 
things to say about Poland that are equally as 
interesting as his remarks on the educational con- 
ditions. The entire article should be read. 

No onecan help but sympathize with the efforts 
Poland is now making to regain evenalittle of her 
former national life. 


baad 


Salaries of Technology Graduates. 


In an editorial note by George H. Locke in the 
School Review,the writer states that of 185 graduates 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
have been out for ten years, one-third are receiv- 
ing salaries above $3,000 a year. Ten receive $10,- 
000 or more, and one has $35,000. The largest 
number, in a grouping according to each $500 of 
income, are earning between $1,500 and $2,000 a 
year ; the average salary of 185 is $3,082, and of 
the total number forty-five receive incomes above 
the average. 
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Digest of School Laws. 


(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of September 2.) 


Western States. 


The state superintendent of California is elected 
by the people every four years. 

The state board of education has the power to 
grant life diplomas of four grades—high school, 
grammar school,kindergarten—primary, and spec- 
ial. These diplomas may be issued to such persons 
as have held, for one year, a valid county, or city 
and county, certificate corresponding to the grade 
of diploma asked for. Applicants must also show 
that they have taught at least forty-eight months, 
twenty-one of them in the public schools of the 
state. 

County boards of education are allowed to issue 
certificates, first, for the grammar school, and 
second, special. This board may grant without 
examination, under certain provisions, certificates 
of high school, grammar school, and kindergarten 
—primary grades. 

Graduates of the state university who received 
a diploma, may, upon showing that they have 
taught two years before graduation, have this 
diploma changed to a permanent certificate good 
in any grammar, primary, or high school in the 
state. 

The state superintendent of Colorado is elected 
by popular vote every two years, at a salary of 
$3000 a year. State diplomas are issued to teachers 


by the state board of education. These are granted 


to applicants who have taught successfully for two 
years in the public schools of the state. Holders 
of these diplomas are exempt from all examin- 
ations, and they are allowed to teach in any part 
of the state. 

The certificates issued by the county superin- 
tendents are‘of three grades: The first is valid for 
three years, the second for eighteen months, and 
the third for nine months. A diploma from the 
state normal school licenses the receiver to teach 
in any public school in the state. 

In Kansas the state superintendent is elected by 
popular vote for a two-year term. The state board 
of education may issue state diplomas to those who 
pass the required tests and have taught in the 
schools of Kansas for two years. Life certificates 
are also granted under the usual conditions, but 
are declared void if the holder fails to engage in 
school work for three consecutive years. 

Certificates issued by county boards are of four 
grades—professional, first, second, and third 
grades, and are valid for three, two, and one year 
respectively. The average necessary to obtain a 
professional certificate is 90 per cent., and not less 
than 85 per cent. in any subject. 

The first grade average is 90 per cent., and not 
less than 75 in any branch; the applicant must 
have taught twelve school months. The second 
grade average is 80 per cent., and not less than 60 
in any subject, with a school experience of three 
months; third grade average, 75 per cent., and in 
no branch less than 60. 

Montana elects her state superintendent for a 
term of four years. His salary is $2,500. Astate 
or life diploma may be granted to any graduate 
of the state normal school of Montana, or of the 
state university, after sixteen months of success- 
ful teaching in the public schools. There are also 
three grades of certificates issued by the county 
superintendent. . The first is valid for three years, 
the second for two years. The third is only issued 
once to the same person. In addition to the above, 
the county superintendent official may grant a 
temporary certificate, under certain restrictions, 
to teach until the next regular examination. 
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The state superintendent of Nebraska is elected 
every two years. Professional state certificates 
are granted on examination and by the presenta- 
tion of diplomas and certificates from a state 
normal school or the university of Nebraska. 
County superintendents issue three grades of cer- 
tificates, a first, for two years, a second for one 
year, and a third for six months or less. 

In Nevada the state superintendent is elected 
once in four years, at a salary of $2000. State 
educational diplomas are granted to such persons 
only as have held a state certificate or a first grade 
county certificate for at least one year, and can 
show that they have taught successfully for five 
years. Life diplomas are issued under the same 
conditions, with the exception that the applicant 
must have taught for ten years. In addition to 
these, there are three grades of certificates, —the 
high school, good for four years; grammar school, 
good for three years, and primary, good for two 
years. 

The superintendent of North Dakota is elected 
for two years. He is authorized to issue a state 
certificate valid for life to those who pass a thoro 
examination in the courses of study for the com- 
mon and high. schools. Any graduate of the 
university of North Dakota who has taught for 
three years may have a certificate without further 
examination. The first grade certificate issued by 
the county superintendent is good for a term of 
three years, and is renewable; the second grade is 
good for two years, under conditions; and the 
third is good for one year. This last must not be 
issued more than twice to the same person. 

In Oklahoma the governor appoints the terri- 
torial superintendent for a two-year term, at $1,- 
200 per year. The successful candidates for teach- 
ers’ positions who satisfy the board of examiners 
of their good moral character as well as ability to 
teach and govern schools, may receive certificates. 
The first grade is valid for three years, the second 
for two years, and the third for one year. A gen- 
eral average of 90 per cent. and no less than 70 in 
any subject is necessary to secure a first-grade 
certificate. The average for second grade is 80 per 
cent. and not less than 60; for third grade, 70 per 
cent, not less than 50. One peculiarity of the laws 
of Oklahoma is that they require separate schools 
for colored and white children. A white teacher is 
is not allowed to teach in a colored school. 


BPI 


Stronger than Meat. 
A JUDGE’S OPINION OF GRAPE-NUTS, 


A gentleman who has acquired a judicial turn of mind 
from experience on the bench out in the Sunflower State, 
writes a carefully considered opinion as to the value of 
Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

‘*For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has been a prominent 
feature in our bill of fare. 

The crisp food with the delicious, nutty flavor has become 
an indispensable necessity in my family’s everyday life. 

It has proved to be most healthful and bene sal, and has 
enabled us to er neces d abolish pastry and pies from our 
table, for the children prefer Grape-Nuts and do not crave 
rich and unwholesome food. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts keeps us all in nite physical condition— 
as a preventive of disease it is beyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the beneficial effects of Grape- 
Nuts when used by ladies who are troubled with face blem- 
ishes, skin eruptions, etc. It clears up the complexion 
wonderfully. 

‘*As toits nutritive qualities, my experience is that one small 
dish of Grape-Nuts is superior to a pound of meat for break- 
fast, which is an important consideratlon for anyone. It 
satisfies the appetite and strengthens the power of resisting 
fatigue, while its use involves none of the disagreeable con- 
sequences that sometimes follow a meat breakfast.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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The Educational Outlook 


The Parental schools of Chicago are to 
undergo a thoro investigation at the 
hands of two members of the board of 
education, Miss Jane Addams and Dr. 
Cornelia De Bey. Upon their conclu- 
sions, it is said, depends the appointment 
of former trustee George J. Thompson 
as business manager of the schools. 


The Muskegon, Mich., public schools 
are +o receive nearly $1,000,000, from the 
estate of Mrs. Julie E. Hackley, who re- 
cently died, leaving in all some $4,000,000 
to various public institutions. Mrs. 
Hackley was the widow of a lumber king. 


Prof. W. IM. Davis of Harvard univer- 
sity has received an invitation to join the 
official party of the British Association of 
Geographers on their trip to South 
Africa. 


At a recent meeting of the Cook coun- 
ty, lll., Teachers’ Institute held at the 
Chicago normal school, Rev. William A. 
Quayle addressed the teachers on ‘‘The 
Women of Shakespere.’’ Dr. E. Benja- 
min Andrews of the University of Ne- 
braska also spoke at one of the sessions. 
In his address Dr. Andrews declared that 
the development of will power in pupils 
should be given precedence over intel- 
lectual training. 


The Catholic university at Washington, 
D. C., has succeeded in proving claim to 
$900,000 against the bankrupt estate of 
Thomas E. Waggeman. 


Teaches History with Dolls. 


An eminent educator, M. Leo Claretie 
of Paris, has worked out a new plan for 
making the study of history attractive. 
He takes a number of dolls and dresses 
them in the style of the period to be 
studied. In an exhibition of his method, 
Professor Claretie represented the lead- 
ing figures of almost every age in the 
history of France, such as Gaul, pre- 
Roman, Roman, Frankish, the Crusades, 
English wars, middle ages, the early mod- 
ern period and the third republic. 


School Board to Construct Build- 
ings. 


The Chicago board of educationis plan- 
ning to undertake the construction of its 
own school buildings. The purpose is to 
free the board from the contractors. If 
the plan succeeds it is etsimated that at 
least 33{1-3 per cent. of the cost of every 
future school building will be saved. 
This means $500,000 or more annually. 
In addition to this the board is consider- 
ing the practicability of equipping the 
buildings from their own workshops. It 
is urged by the-supporters of the scheme 
that if the plan of doing away with the 
middle man is carried out, enough new 
schools could be built so as greatly to re- 
duce the number of pupils to a teacher 
and thus increase the efficiency of the 
system. They argue also that the plan 
of putting kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, household arts and domestic science 
departments in every grade school in the 
city could be carried out in a short time. 
Altho the details of the scheme have not 
as yet been worked out, certain retrench- 
ments have been made. 

In its repair shops the board has begun 
to manufacture school-desks, teachers’ 
desks, blackboard frames and other 
school furniture. The school architect, 





_ Alfred Bailey, M. D., Fall River, Mass., 
in a letter of recent date writes: ‘‘I have 
‘had splendid results from antikamnia 
tablets in rheumatic gout, as well as la 
grippe. Antikamnia tablets offer a most 
convenient remedy for all nerve pain, 
particularly neuralgia and headaches, 
two tablets being the adult dose.’’— 
Massachusetts Medical Journal. 





Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, says that by do- 
ing this work, from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
the cost of the material has been saved. 


Dr. Tompkins’ Successor. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been ap- 

ointed .to succeed the late Dr. Arnold 

ompkins as principal of the Chicago 
normal school. 

Mrs. Young began her experience as a 
teacher in the primary department of 
the Skinner school in Chicago. Later 
she became rage under Supt. George 
Howland. During the administration of 
City Supt. Benjamin Andrews, she re- 
signed to accept a position on the faculty 
of Chicago university. Last year she 
withdrew from active work in the uni- 
versity. 


Bureau of Health in Chicago. 


The board of education in Chicago is 
planning to establish a bureau of health 
in connection with the work of the 
schools. It is hoped by this move, to 
safe-guard the children against the 
spread of disease, and at the same time 
improve the sanitation of houses in the 
congested districts. 

The plan is to have the schools visited 
by competent medical inspectors, with a 
view to learning from the children of any 
cases of illness in their homes. When 
such information is obtained, the afflicted 
households will be visited and every 
effort made to guard against the spread 
of the disease and to improve sanitary 
conditions. Teachers will be requested 
to report all cases of illness to the bu- 
reau, and also the addresses of all homes 
in an unsanitary condition as far as they 
are able to discover such. 

The board expects thru this innovation 
to greatly reduce sickness among the 
school children and at the same time 
promote attendance. It is felt that the 
move will also help to solve the truancy 
problem. 

The suggestion of establishing the 
health bureau came from the Visiting 
Nurses’ association. 

The majority of the board favor the 
plan, but no definite action will be taken 
until recommendations have been re- 
ceived from Dr. Cornelia De Bey, who 
has been appointed to look into the mat- 
ter. 


News from Newark Schools. 


The growth in the system of summer 
schools in Newark, N. J., is not as 
marked as in many other c‘ties. From 
the figures recently compiled by the 
board of education it was shown that the 
total enrolment for the summer of 1905 
was 8,548, as against 8,246 for1904. Of 
the whole number 1,308 were in the kin- 
dergarten, 5,739 in the primary classes, 
and 1501 in the grammar department. 
The percentage of attendance this sum- 
mer was 83.7, being a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent. from last year. 

With the opening of the new school 
year, says the Newark Evening News 
there will be a new method of teaching 
penmanship in the class-room. The 
board of education recently ruled out the 
old blank books, and at the same time 
requested Charles W. Slocum, instructor 
in penmanship to prepare a set of letter 
cards for every class-room in the city. 
This he has been doing this summer, and 
he has now had the letters engraved and 
a set made for each teacher. The en- 
graving is done on cardboard 34x13 inch- 
es, and there are several cards in each 
set. On one card there are about six 
capital letters, each four inches deep, 
and under each is the corresponding small 
letter, which is just half the size. On 
another card are the figures up to 10, on 
another commercial forms and abbrevia- 


tions, and on still another the common 
punctuation marks. The plan is to have 
these cards fastened on the blackboard 
or some other prominent place where the 
children can see them easily. Mr. Slo- 
cum had to outline and draw all these 
forms with the greatest care, and with 
the co-operation of the printer these let- 
ters are now almost perfect. 

The board has also supplieda new blank 
copy-book, and from a course of study, 
which will be put in the hands of each 
teacher, she will give instruction in for- 
ward slant writing, making free use of 
the letters on the cardboard. In these 
books the children will do all their fine 
writing in letter formations and move- 
ments. Mr. Slocum thinks that in this 
way he will get much better results. 


Forty-Seven Years a Teacher. 


After forty-seven consecutive years of 
teaching Miss Anna A. Baldwin, an in- 
structor in the local schools of Newark, 
N. J., has been retired on half-pay. 

Miss Baldwin began her life work as a 
teacher April 1, 1858. Her first position 
was that of a primary instructor and she 
has been in this department ever since. 
Thirty-eight years of her services were 
given toone school. It isestimated that 
during her long and useful life as a 
teacher she has instructed more than 
3,000 boys and girls in the three R’s and 
the other rudiments of education. 


Chicago University Changes. 


At the fifty-sixth convocation of the 
University of Chicago, on Sept. 1, Presi- 
dent Harper announced a plan for the re- 
organization of the junior colleges and 
their division into small colleges, based 
upon subjects, such as colleges of arts, 
literature, science, and philosophy. In 
each of these there will be separate col- 
leges for men and women. The purpose 
is to secure the advantages of the close 
association between professors and stu- 
dents which makes the small colleges so 
attractive. 


Gardening in Philadelphia Pilots. 


An interesting account of the experi- 
ment in raising vegetables on vacant 
lots in Philadelphia recently appeared in 
the North American. The work has 
been conducted by the Vacant Lot Culti- 
vation Association, the Civic Betterment 
Association, and the Public Education 
Agsociation. The latter association 
works under the auspices of the board of 
education and solely in the interests of 
the school children. 7 

During the summer some 2,300 chil- 
dren have been making the waste — 
of the city bloom, and incidentally learn- 
ing the homely art of raising vegetables 
and marketing them to the best advan- 
tage. It is estimated that at least 850 

oor families have thus been helped to a 
higher standard of living. The school 


Continued on Page 257. 


Dyspepsia 

Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia 
in ‘any other way than by strengthening 
and toning your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing 
its functions, probably because you have 
imposed upon it in one way or another over 
and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, 
and permanently cures dyspepsia and all 
stomach troubles. Accept no substitute. 
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The New Pension Law for New York City. 


The new pension law which went into effect last May, 
provides for the general care and management of the old 
retirement funds created for the teachers of the former 
cities of New York-and Brooklyn. Therules and regulations 
concerning the administration and disposal of the fund are 
to rest with the board of education, which will preserve all 
the rights of the teachers of the two cities, previous to the 
passage of the new act. 

The comptroller of the city will have charge of the money, 
with the authority to invest it at his discretion, and on the 
order of the board of education to pay out the same. He is 
also directed to make an annual report to the board, showing 
the condition of the fund. 

The entire fund will be secured from the following sources, 
with the interest and incomes derived from them: 

First, all money which has been withheld from teachers 
and school officials for any cause. The members of the in- 
stitutions coming under this ruling are, teachers in the pub- 
lic day schools, normal college and its training department, 
and teachers of schools or classes maintained in institutions 
controled by the departments of public charities and correc- 
tion. The several auditors and commissioners are in- 
structed to make monthly reports to the comptroller, show- 
ing the amounts thus received. 

Second, all money from donations, legacies, gifts, and be- 
quests, will be added to the fund. 

Third, it is further stipulated that five per cent. of all 
excise money or license fees received each year by the city, 
shall also be used in this way. 

The fourth clause refers to the much-discussed one per 
cent. deduction from the salaries of teachers. Those who 
are to give such a percentage include members of the teach- 
ing and supervising staff of the public day schools, the 
norma! college and its training department, and teachers 
of schools and classes maintained in institutions controled 
by the departments of public charities and correction. It is 
provided, however, that the amount so deducted shall not 
exceed thirty dollars in any one year. The officials are 
required to make the reductions from the pay rolls each 
month, and to report the amount to the comptroller, who at 
once takes it in charge. If a persou is dismissed for cause 
before he becomes eligible for retirement, the money that 
has been deducted from his salary is to be returned. 

The fifth clause deals with any other methods that may 
be devised for the increase of the fund. It states that any 
money standing to the credit of the fund on the first of 
December, 1904, after subtracting amounts withheld from 
salaries for absences prior to that date; all excise money 
credited before that date, and allinterest for the year, is to 
be set aside by the comptroller as a permanent fund. This 
money is to be invested, and the income used for the pay- 
ment of annuities. 

The board of retirement, according to the new act, will 
consist of the president of the board of education, the chair- 
man of the committee on elementary schools, chairman of 
committee on high schools, city superintendent, and three 
members selected from among the principals and teachers 
of the public day schools. The last three are to be chosen 
by ballot to serve one, two, and three years respectively. 

Should a vacancy occur en the board, the district repre- 
sentatives may meet and choose by ballot one of their 
number to fill out the unexpired term. 

On the recommendation of the board of retirement, the 
board of education by a two-thirds vote may retire any 
eligible members of the teaching force of the city who are 
mentally or physically incapacitated for the performance of 
duty. The second ground for retirement is a continuous 
period of teaching aggregating twenty years, fifteen of 
which have been in the service of the city. The board may 
also retire those who have reached the age of sixty-five 
years, providing they have been teaching thirty years. The 
fourth stipulation is a record of thirty years of teaching or 
supervising, if fifteen of them have been in connection with 
the schools of New York. Members of the faculties of the 
normal college and its training department who have been 
engaged in some university. college. academy, school, or in 
the public schools in the state or elsewhere during a period 
of thirty yaars, may also be retired. The last clause refers 
to the faculty of the normal college, who are retired upon 
their own application, providing they have had thirty years 
of service. The trustees of the institution are to recom- 
mend such action in each case. 

Upon retirement,’ whether voluntary or otherwise, the 
person retired is entitled to receive an annuity of not less 
than one-half of his annual salary at the time of his retire- 
ment. In the case ofa president or professor, he may re- 
ceive such an additional sum per year as will increase one- 
half of his salary, if not an even multiple of $1,000, to an 
even multiple of that sum. Allother persons who have been 
retired after thirty years, are to receive the usual one- 
half of their salary, but it must not exceed $1,500 per year, 
if the person is a teacher or principal, nor $2,000 if he be a 
supervising official. In no case is the annuity of any person 
retired under the thirty year clause to amount to less than 
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$600. If a teacher is retired after twenty years he will 
receive an amount which bears the same ratio to that re- 
ceived by one who has been employed thirty years. These 
sums are payable in monthly instalments. The retirements 
granted are to take effect either on the first of February or 
of September. The number in any one year is to be limited, 
so that the entire amount of the annuities to be paid may 
not exceed the estimated amounts available for that year, 

The words ‘‘ teaching and supervising staff,’’ as used in 
this act, includes the city superintendent and his associates, 
district superintendents, members of the board of exam- 
iners, directors of special branches and their assistants, 
supervisor of lectures and his assistant, all principals, vice- 
principals, and assistants to principals, heads of depart- 
ments, and all regular and special teachers in the public day 
schools of the city. 

If a teacher who has been retired desires a reavpointment 
her request may be granted, but in such cases the annuities 
cease. 

The act closes with the statement that hereafter teachers 
in schools or classes maintained in the institutions controled 
by the departments of public charities and correction, are to 
receive their appointments from the commissioners of the 
departments upon the nomination of thecity superintendent, 


SEPON 


Notes of New Books. 


How to Write.—A hand book based on the English Bible, 
by Charles Sears Baldwin, A. M., Ph.D., assistant professor 
of rhetoric in Yale university, is something of a novelty in 
the way of a book on composition, It takes the King James 
version of the Bible as a model of English style, and bases 
its exercises on them. For instance, under ‘‘ How to Pre- 

are a Speech,’’ the —— given are Paul’s speech on 

ars Hill, to the Jews in the synagog at Antioch in Pisidia, 
and before Felix ; under ‘‘ How to Prepare an Essay,’’ an 
essay on idolatry, by Solomon, etc. In each case the author 
tells what excellences to strive for, and what defects to 
avoid. Asa book on composition it is thoroly practical, and, 
in addition, it serves to familiarize the student with some of 
the best parts of the Bible. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, 50 cents.) 


History and Government of the United States for Evening 
Schools. By William E. Chancellor, superintendent of public 
instruction, Paterson, N. J.—In this history is presented an 
interesting and instructive narrative of our American his- 
tory ; in addition, students of evening schools are introduced 
to some of the fundamental principles of our social and busi- 
ness conditions. The maturity of such students renders it 
necessary that the matter be presented in a different way 
than in ordinary day school text-books. As many of these 
students are foreign-born, or children of foreign-born, a 
knowledge of American history and civil government will 
prove of especial value to them. (American Book Company, 
New York.) 


The Song of Hiawatha of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
edited with an introduction, biographical, and explanatory 
notes, and a pronouncing vocabulary of proper names, by 
Elizabeth J. Fleming.—The editor’s special aims were to 
answer questions and explain difficulties which she had en- 
countered in teaching the poem, and also to suggest such 
references as may be useful to those who wish to make a 
further study of Indian history and mythology. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


The morning talk has long been recognized in the kinder- 
garten as a most important feature of the day’s work. 
It has possibilities that might well be taken advantage of all 
the way thru the grades, and until the close of student 
life. Every Monday morning during the school year, the 
students of the Birmingham, Ala. schools enjoy a talk by the 
superintendent of schools or some invited speaker. Many of 
the talks by Supt. John H. Phillips were so valuable as 
methods of ethical instruction that a number of them have 
been written out, and they have been published in book form, 
under the title of Old Tales and Modern Ideals. 

Toappreciate the charm and helpfulness of this little book, 
one must read it for one’s self. It is the sort of book to 
keep on the desk, or in one’s room, to be picked up, now 
and then, when courage is ebbing or there is need of getting 
away from the humdrum thoughts of every day school life. 
For the teacher of high school, or the upper grades, too 
much cannot be said in favor of Mr. Phillips’ talks. They 
are splendid. They can be used as the basis for talks either 
to boys or girls, and they are heartily recommended to 
teachers everywhere. A few of the chapter titles will sug- 

est something of the topics discussed: The Choice of 
tlle ; A Lesson from an Old Roman Coin; Laughter as 
en Index of Character ; Historical Ideals ; Work and Rec- 
reation; Work and Character; The Message of Easter ; 
Modern Chivalry. (Silver, Burdett & Companv, New York.) 





Your step has lost elasticity because your blood has lost vitality, which Hood's 
Sarsaparitla will restore. 
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(Continued from page 255.) 


children are enthusiastic workers, and 
have made remarkable progress in rais- 
ing good things for the table. Many of 
the small plots in charge of the little 
students have produced vegetables val- 
ued at from $5 to $10 per plot. Most of 
the children take the result of theiriabor 
home for use in the family, while others 
sell theirs in the market, 

By the end of the season $50,000 worth 
of vegetables will have been raised upon 
the 242 acres under cultivation. 


Obituary. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, author and his- 
torian, died at the home of his brother 
in Warren, R. I., Sept. 5. Mr. Butter- 
worth was born in Warren, Dec, 22, 1839. 
Ever since his youth he has been inter- 
ested in literary work. 
came connected with The Youth’s Com- 
panion as assistant editor, a_ position 
which he held until 1894. Perhaps the 
most successful of his literary produc- 
tions were the ‘‘ Zigzag ’’ stories, known 
to more than half a million readers. 
They were of great educational value 
and attracted wide attention. 

In 1875 he wrote ‘‘The Story of the 
Hymns’”’ for which he received the 
George Wood Gold Medal. Following 
this came ‘‘The Story of the Psalms,”’ 
‘‘Under the Palms,’’ ‘‘ David, the Shep- 
herd Boy,’’ and a poem of unusual merit 
entitled ‘‘Lincoln’s Last Dream,’’ sug- 
gested by the remark of President Lin- 
coln, made just before his assassination, 
‘‘When my cares of stateareoverI wish 
to go to Palestine.’’ 

During the last years of his life Mr. 
Butterworth devoted his time to lectur- 
ing on literature, travel, child training 
and hymnology. 


In 1870 he be- P 
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New York City. 


Since the passage of the new pension 
law the board of superintendents has de- 
cided to be more lenient toward teachers 
who are compelled to be absent from 
their duties. Hereafter, excuse with pay 
will be granted to day school teachers 
who teach in the vacation schools, and 
also to those who have served the city for 
more than forty years. 


The committee on studies and text- 
books is considering the advisability of 
recommending the use of uniform text- 
books in the local schools. This matter 
has been under discussion for some time 
and the outcome of the investigation will 
be looked forward to with great interest. 
Those who are in favor of this new de- 
arture argue that it will make uniform 
instruction possible, andthereby do away 
with some of the evils of the present 
system, among them being the one which 
now compels a student who has been 
transferred to another school, to use a 
text-book which he has not previously 
studied. 


Part-Time Pupils. 


In all probability more than fifty thous- 
and children will be on part time when 
the New York city schools open. This 
will be true in spite of the fact that 
Superintendent Snyder expects to have 
thirty thousand new sittings ready by 
Sept. 11. The cause of this large num- 
ber of part time pupils is attributed to 
the fact that the new sittings are un- 
fortunately in boroughs where they are 
not especially needed. In Manhattan, 
for instance, there will be 81,748 part- 
time pupils, and only 12,400 new sittings. 
Brooklyn will have 7,000 new sittings, 


leaving 16,091 children unprovided for. 
The Bronx alone has 1,000 children on 
part time, but in spite of this fact 8,200 
new sittings have been thrust upon that 
section of the city. 


New High School Teachers. 


Two hundred new teachers and clerical 
assistants will find places in the New 
York city high schools during 1906, if 
enough money is forthcoming to pay 
their salaries. 

The demand for new teachers is based 
upon the fact that the number of pupils 
is steadily increasing each year. Last 
July the total registration in the high 
schools had reached 19,330 an increase of 
12 1-2 percent. since 1902. The number 
of teachers employed has not been in 
proportion to this increase, hence the 
need for more help. 


New Trial in Libel Suit. 


A new trial has been ordered in the 
case of Miss Emma Walker who recently 
obtained a verdict for $750 for alleged 
pg against City Superintendent Max- 
well. 

Miss Walker, who is a public school 
teacher, desired promotion but her princi- 

al, Lyman A. Best refused her request. 

uperintendent Maxwell also opposed 
her. Miss Walker then brought suit 
against the principal and superintendent 
for $10,000 damages, offering the letters 
she had received as evidence. The jus- 
tice dismissed the case against Mr. Best, 
but thought that there was malice in the 
action of Superintendent Maxwell. Now 
the Appellate Division finds that Justice 
Mareah erred in his charge, hence the 
order for a new trial. 





Educational Art Exhibitions 
For Public Schools 


THE PURPOSE 





First:—To interest teachers, scholars and 
the public in the history of art and the study of 


pictures. 


Second:—To raise funds by a small ad- 
mission fee to the exhibition to purchase pic- 
tures for the public school walls. ; 


OUR PROPOSITION 


We will loan without charge to school author- 
ities or to any responsible person or committee, 
a collection of 187 or more of our large carbon 
photographs and photogravures covering the 


history of art. 





The collection is suitably mounted ready to hang, and contains masterpieces of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture and Architecture; Egyptian 


Architecture; Italian Painting ; 


Miscellaneous 


Paintings 


of French, Dutch, German and Spanish Schools; Archi- 


tectural 


Subjects and 
SEND TO US AT ONCE FOR OUR DETAILED PROPOSITION. 


Important Views from Nature. 
IF YOU ACCEPT IT BEFORE OCTO- 


BER 10, 1995, AND NAME A DATE FOR THE EXHIBITION, WE WILL PRESENT ONE OF OUR 


$5.00 PICTURES FREE. 


A. W. ELSON & 


CO. 





146 Oliver Street, Boston 
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New Honors for the President. 


President Roosevelt has been elected 
onorary vice-president of the Public 
Schools Athletic League situated in New 
York. In his letter of acceptance, ad- 
dressed to General Wingate, presidext 
of the league, Mr. Roosevelt expresses 
great praise for school athletics. The 
letter reads as follows: 


OYSTER Bay, Aug. 25, 1905. 


My DEAR GENERAL WINGATES. —In ' 
answer to your letter I beg to say that it | 
will give me the greatest pleasure to ac- | 
cept the office of honorary vice-president | 
of the Public Schools Athletic League, of 
which you are president. I most heartily 
believe in your league, and I feel that in 
promoting athletics among the school 
children of New York city along the sane 
and healthy lines it has followed, it is 
performing a service which is of the ut- 
most importance not merely from the 
standpoint of the physical, but also from 
the standpoint of the ethical needs of 
these school children. You have every 
reason to be proud of the success with 
which you have met. You have organ- 
ized twenty-two strong district leagues, 
composed of the superintendents, teach- 
ers, and members of the local school 
boards in the different educational dis- 
tricts of New York, and have established 
a regular series of athletic contests, so 
that this year fully 30,000 boys competed 
for places in your games, and their 
chosen champions won the championship 
at St. Louis. *I am glad that you have 
installed in each of four high schools a 
sub-target rifle practice and are teaching 
the boys to shoot with the Krag, and I 
am pleased with the great success that 
you have met in this effort. You have 
done an enormous amount, my dear gen- 
eral, in connection with the National 
Rifle Association and Creedmoor, and all 
good citizens owe you a debt of gratitude 
for what you ‘have thus accomplished. 
‘But upon my word, I think that you 
are doing even greater and more far- 
reaching good in connection with this 
work of the Public Schools Athletic 
League. I am particularly pleased to 
see that you give a button, analogous to 
the markman’s badge of the National 
Guard, to every boy who can make a pre- 
scribed record in certain simple exercises, 
so that you interest and appeal to the 
the boys who cannot expect to win in 
competitions. 

I see that you allow no boy to compete 
for this button, or indeed in your games, 
who is not up to the average in studies 
and deportment, and that you in every 
possible way seek to impress upon them 
the fact that part of the character of 
every honorable athlete is to despise all 
that is mean or base. know what 
your league has done has already had a 
fine effect upon the character and phy- 
sique of the sol and upon the discipline 
of the schools. 

The great congestion in population, 
which, of course, means the crowded 
streets as well as the crowded houses, 
has resulted in depriving the children of 
New York of opportunity of exercise, 
especially in the tenement house dis- 
tricts, so that their physical development 
tends to drop below the normal. The 
energies they should work off in whole- 
some exercise, in vigorous play, find 
vent in the worst feats of the gangs 
which represent so much that is vicious 
in our city life. It isa great disadvantage 
to a boy to be unable to play games; and 
every boy who knows how to play base- 
ball or football, to box or to wrestle, has 
by just so much fitted himself to be an 
able citizen. I know of the difficulty you 
have encountered in securing grounds 
for exercise, and how you have been 
obliged to utilize armories, school-rooms, 
and vacant lots, and I am delighted that 
the city has been induced to make appro- 
priation for four athletic fields, which , 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWER 





TEACScRS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 








31 Union Sq , New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
loses and Normal Schools. ldth yy 


ame m’g’r, branch, hautauqua, 


™yiar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
0. J. Ausenr, Manager 38 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


FISHER I. AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington, 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Centyry Building, Minneapolis. 
$33 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8h. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY soittine carckcs 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 























LACES laces were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell, of Kalamazoo, Mich 
SIX Pp ‘or those six places we nominated single candidates, one for each place. No one else was 
notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwe'l met all six of the candidates and engaged them all. We doubt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we find the one-candidate pian the wisest. When a superintend- 
ent knows what he wants and is willing to SIX CANDIDATES mand, we can usually pick out a candidate 
pay the salafies that good candidates com- and say, “This is the one.” It means a good 
deal of work on our part, and a gvod deal of responsibility ; but that is what we are here for. If we were to 
turn our whole list of candidates loose upon every vacancy that came op we should only be an information 
agency It is that sort of work that has brought some agencies into discredit. This ALL 

is a recommendation agency, and those we recommend are nearly - - - - ELECTED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - - - Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work 
hf in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges ia Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if tuey can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
tor further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONA*. BUREAU (Robert L, Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER. MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY competent Teachers. ‘Assists Teachers 
n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and dest known in U.S, Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn sesame | Sous 0, Rocrwns, Manager 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Wel!l Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


atatogue Free—\ Ty AVIT) McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
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the league has agreed to fit up and run. 
I am also particularly pleased that you 
are about to organize a woman’s auxiliary 
branch, for the girls need exercise quite | 
as much as do the boys. 

fhe demands such a movement make | 
upon the time and the money of those. 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass|engaged therein are very heavy. You! 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK ‘UNIVERSITY 


A School of University Grade for the 
Advanced Study of Education and re- 
lated Sciences., Seven courses in Psy- 
chology and Physiology, six in Phil- 
osophy, four in the History of Educa- 
tion, five in the Science of Education, 
and five in the Art of Teaching. 

School located in University Building, 
N. E. Corner, Washington Square, New 
York City. Fall term opens September 23. 


Send for descriptive circular to Librarian of School of 
Pedagogy 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours, 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Unio 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 8&0 Orcb 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 


Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


308 Congress Street, 








School $ & CO. 


are doing one of the greatest and most 
patriotic services that can be done, and 
you entitled to the heartiest backing i in 
every way from all who appreciate 
the vital need of having the rising 
generation of Americans sound in body, 
mind, and soul. 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





Dr. Van Dyke writes: 

‘“‘That the furnishing of schools and 
colleges with photographs of the master- 
pieces of art seems to me a most com- 
mendable work. The photographs when 
framed fill an otherwise empty wall- 
space and have adecorative quality about 
them that is in itself something of an 
education for the eye; but aside from this 
the photographs act as facsimile illustra- 
tions of history—not art history alone, 
but socialand natural history as well. And 
these illustrations of history made with 
the chisel and paint-brush by contempo- 
raries are far more likely to be true than 
the summaries or conclusions of historians 
who come centuries after to revise or 
explain what was originally a plain, hon- 
est statement. Art in itself furnishes 
the most monumental and conclusive 
record of all; and the photographs of it 
when brought together and arranged 
chronologically are absolutely the best 
materials from which one may gain an 
idea of the development and continuity 
of human endeavor.’ 

While many schools are fortunate in 
having money appropriated for the pur- 
chase of pictures, the majority are de- 
pendent on their own efforts to secure 
this educational material. To such 
schools the proposition of A. W. Elson 
& Co., Boston, which we print on page 
257 will prove to be of special interest. 

They have given these exhibitions in 
over 500 cities and towns in the United 
States with universal satisfaction, and 
many thousand pictures now hang on 
the school walls that have been pur- 
chased with funds raised in this manner. 

These exhibitions and their publica- 
tions for schools have been endorsed by 
nearly all the prominent educators thaw 
out the country. 





Rext and Health for Mother and Child 


8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
FIFTY YEARS b we LIONS OF MOTH 
JHILDR Ww pr 
H SUCO CESS. It SOV 
OHILN, SOFTENS the UMP, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘ Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrap. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


‘CONSTIPATION 


**For over nine yeas I saapred. with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time to take an 
injection of warm water once ev wal rH Sours before 
i could have an action on my bowels. 
| tried Cascarets, and today I am a wa 4 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you I am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity. 
B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, Ill 
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T CANDY CATHARTIC ’ 
ity WORK WHILE YOU sig 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, spe Good, 

ever Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25e, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





ree GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


rTreA com rAN wy 





ESTABLISHED 18659 


has done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Gooas 
and havea happy home 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPA4 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATE'S. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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AVING acquired the goodwill, periodicals, and business of E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, and F. 0, 
Vaile, Oak Park, Ill., we take pleasure in announcing the amalgamation into the 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE 


of the four following long established and popular periodicals: 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE - - FOUNDED 1878 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL - - “ FOUNDED 1890 


THE INTELLIGENCE - - : - FOUNDED 1880 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL ERA - = FOUNDED 1901 


Believing strongly that the profession of teaching should be represented by a magazine 
that should enhance by its beauty, refinement, art, and educational worth the im- 
portance, dignity, and prominence of the occupation of its constituents, we propose 
to spare no effort in producing the handsomest, most artistic, and most attractive 
publication in this all-important field of activity. 

Teachers Magazine is printed throughout on super-calendered paper, with 
abundant illustrations, and with reading context of the highést educational 
_ importance and helpfulness. 

It will endeavor to fill the teacher’s demands with the utmost consideration, consistency, and breadth, 
covering the respective branches of primary and higher grade work, that have heretofore occupied two magazines 
at double cost to the teacher needing both, in a thoroughly satisfactory and helpful manner. This we are enabled 
to accomplish because of the size of the magazine, which in respect to Educational reading matter will be the 
largest periodical published. , Sins 

The cover design has been expressly drawn by an eminent artist and produced in colors, equaling in art 
and beauty any of the cover productions of the popular literary periodicals of the day. 

Though it has been issued but a few days it has already called forth enthusiastic words of commendation 
from subscribers, Principals, and Superintendents. The price is but One Dollar a Year. 

We will be glad to send a copy to any Principal or Superintendent who wishes to introduce it among his 
teachers. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY -- --=- 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 











18,732 


Remington Typewriters 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature About My 
r_ School-House 

Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 
suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 
teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


Payne’s How to Teach Birds 
The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
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MANY THOUSANDS MORE THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES OF WRITING MACHINES COMBINED 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; 
therefore, it clearly reflects . 











THE CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


2, Remington Typewriter Company 
325-327 Broadway 
New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 

















Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c, 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 

Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 
which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic Life 
One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 

The importance now attached to forestry, and the emphasis 
laced on this svbject in schools, give added value to this book. 
rice, 25c, 


Payne’s Hew to Teach Bugs, Beetles, and 
Locust; 

“It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 

several in detail, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 

Insects, Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 

This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 





United Educational Co., 61 East 9th Street, N. Y.. 








